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“Because the littlest things upset my nerves, 


my doctor started me on Postum.” 





**Spilled milk is annoying. But when it made me yell at 
the kids, I decided I was too nervous. 


“T told my doctor I also wasn’t sleeping well. Nothing 
wrong, the doctor said after the examination. But per- 
haps I’d been drinking lots of coffee? Many people can’t 
take the caffein in coffee. Try Postum, he said. It’s 100°; 
caffein-free—can’t make you nervous or keep you awake. 


“You know, it’s true! Since I started drinking Postum 
I do feel calmer, and sleep so much better! Can’t say I 
enjoy having milk spilled even now—but trifles don’t 


9? 


really upset me any more! 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


Another fine product of General Foods 
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‘The True Meaning of Piety’ 


« Elwyn A. Smith’s article on piety (P.L., 
November 15, 1960) is a needed blow 
against pious jargonese, conscious and 
unconscious. I liked the emphasis on the 
naturalness of piety. A man on a plane 
that was expected to have landing-gear 
trouble felt he ought to be more pious by 
“agonizing in prayer.” All he could think 
of was how good God had been to him. 
Later, after a safe landing, he thought, 
“I guess that was prayer, too.” 
—RayMonp I. Linpquist 


Minister, First Presbyterian Church 
Hollywood, California 


« It isn’t piety, even outmoded and 
cheap, that drives serious people away 
from American religion, It is the absence 
of piety—the lack of any expression of 
Christianity beyond the church walls. 
Too often the church is judged by those 
who pray on Sunday and prey on others 
the rest of the week. 

—THEODORE KoopMANS 


Minister, The Little Church on the Prairie 
Tacoma, Washington 


‘Will the Church Lose 
The College Generation?’ 


« The article on the problem of minister- 
ing to the college generation (P.L., No- 
vember 15, 1960), especially with the 
larger numbers on commuter rather than 
residential campuses, properly calls our 
attention to a matter of real concern. The 
fact that students indicated the impor- 
tance of the local church in their Chris- 
tian growth points up the necessity of 
having a vigorous program for the high 
school age. If the high school youth are 
securely wedded to the life of the church, 
I don’t worry about them when they 
move along into higher education. But if 
they have been aloof from the youth 
activities at this stage, they are already 
lost to the church. 

—Lawrence MacCo.ii Horton 


Minister, The Noroton Presbyterian Church 
Noroton, Connecticut 


« As a college student, I would like to 
add a little to the article “Will the Church 
Lose the College Generation?”. . . . Dr. 
Kelley stated that many college students 
“are lacking in a mature understanding 
of the Biblical revelation and of Christian 
theology and ethics,” and he is right. 
Questions such as “Are we Christians be- 


cause we are victims of our culture?” } 
the student in the face, and many are lo 
As one begins searching out answe 
others (including ministers) tell him 
certain thing is so because the Bible sa 
so, or that he must simply accept it « 
faith. The student’s question remains wu 
answered. He sees the Bible as a recog 
of people’s opinions, faith as the mea 
of escaping unanswerable questions, ag HR 
hell and damnation as the instrume el 
with which to keep the questions to 
minimum. In the anxiety which resul 
the student becomes insensitive to Gof 
The Church must try to answer th 
student’s questioning mind intelligen 
or it will lose the college generation. 
—VINCENT Hayig 


University of Dubua 
Dubuque, Ie 
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Koinonia Students 


« It is shocking to read in the Novembe 
1 issue that three white students hay 
been excluded from the high school @™many t 
Americus, Georgia, because they cam But | 
from Koinonia Farm. This is anoth@gime of 
bitter chapter in the disgraceful abusfhas con 
to which the people from that farm havvhen | 
been subjected because of their beliefike the 
This type of treatment might have beefiyaywa 


expected in prewar Nazi Germany, bu as th 
“ 

not in America, which purports to s¢ ie ¢ 

standards of freedom and justice for t it ha 

























Free World. Our country will reach 
sad state if it becomes necessary for s ‘ 
dents to agree with the beliefs of t som th 
school board in order to be admitted tS YOu 
school. rner 
—R. H. Ricnanrngess th 

Des Moines, lowM§yvas n¢ 
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‘Brighter World for It we 
Leprosy Victims’ . 

ave g 
« Happily, a recent brief trip to th@her bro 
Orient included two visits to a leprosarfvas sti 
ium in Taipei, Formosa. I also had th@been t 
privilege of a tour of the clinic for lepeml Perh 


at our hospital in Seoul, With gladnes#fegys « 
then, I read the factual and encouraging f the 
report of the Spencers (P.L., Novem iw | 
1, 1960). The miracles of reconstructivé : 
here 
surgery match the making new of thes a 
spirits which yearn for wholeness both ¥ 
inside and out. Thanks for a positive andgmess? | 
hopeful account. ve rea 
—C. Ratston Smitiition—a 
ne we 


Minister, The First Presbyterian Chure 
Oklahoma City, Oklaho 
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MEDITATION by Arnold H. Lowe 
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NS, ay HRISTMAS is a time of the open heart, when gen- 

fume erosity touches our lives, when our angers are 

ns t0@ubmerged and good will mellows our harsher feelings. 

resulifhis has been said many times. 

“Ss It is a day for children—a day of toys and joys, a 

a Hay of laughter and fantasy—so much so that at times 

on, [gt would appear that the story of the coming of Christ 
were no more than a children’s fairy tale and not a 


TAYLE 
Dubuaahapter from the agony of God. This has been said 


jue, Io 
before. 

Christmas is a day when we celebrate more than 
ve worship. It is more a holiday than a holy day, a day 
when we think more about the things we give than the 
s havglivine gift we have received. This, too, has been said 
hool @many times. 
ca But has this been said—that Christmas may be a 
noth@fime of loneliness for God? If God ever wonders what 
as come of his dream for man, this will be the day 
hen he will wonder. If the heart of the Almighty is 
ike the heart of a father who ponders the doings of a 
wayward son, this day will bring endless sighs to God. 
as this been said? If it has been said, has it been said 
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"a th bften enough? 

ach gt has always been so. It has always been a lonely 
il d and a prodigal world. It was so at the beginning. 
of tht is this which makes Christmas so wistful. A man and 


ted apis young wife, still in her teens, pleading for a little 
mer in a room. The answer—perhaps more thought- 
Harm™ess than cruel—has reverberated for centuries. There 
’, low@ivas no room for them in the inn. How lonely that 
ight must have been. How lonely and how long. 
It was so again long after that solitary night when 
esus looked upon a city and said, “How often would I 
1ave gathered your children together as a hen gathers 
o th@her brood under her wings, and you would not!” There 
rosam™vas still no room for him. How lonely God must have 
d thi@been then. 
pel Perhaps we have forgotten that other day when 
InesMjesus said to his disciples, “Foxes have holes, and birds 
~~ #! the air have nests; but the Son of man has nowhere 
a 0 lay his head.” How lonely God must have been then. 
thes here is an open door for every Santa Claus, but there 
botette few open doors for Christ. Is he welcome in busi- 
» andgmess? Is he welcome in education? In our homes, do 
ve really receive him? And now for us a piercing ques- 
ion—and it brings a sense of discomfort to ask it—Is 
“ae welcome in the church? We want power in the 
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church and great music and large congregations, but 
do we want Christ? It is not an easy question to ask, 
but somehow we must ask and answer it. Yes, Christmas 
must be a lonely time for God. 

Has this been said—that Christmas has meaning only 
for a few—a few with burning faith? Only a few—a 
few with trusting minds—searched out the sky and saw 
a star, while others neither hoped nor searched but, 
sheltered by their little thoughts, dreamed dusty dreams 
and nurtured little schemes. 

Only a few today—a few with deeper vision—hear 
what the shepherds heard and see what wise men saw, 
while others, heedless of the fears and suffering in our 
time, hear nothing but the crunching wheels of prog- 
ress; see nothing in the stars but candlelights to guide 
our modern space men on their way. They are like the 
people in the inn who had no conception of what was 
taking place in the nearby stable, and drank and gos- 
siped while a miracle was happening in the world. 
Perhaps the world does not even understand now that 
the miracle has never outlived itself. Still there are 
these deeper things which some of us sense in the com- 
ing of Christ, and we grasp them. 

Has this been said—that Christmas comes to us with 
a warning which we may disregard only at the peril 
of our lives and our future? It asks us to mind our 
moral and spiritual manners. Christmas warns us that 
we cannot continually live without trusting in spiritual 
things. We are an energetic generation but not a trust- 
ing one. It is tragic that our generation does not know 
how to trust in God. And yet that is what Christmas 
is all about. It is something redemptive for every man 
and for all mankind. We want a better world. We 
want a world where men and women can live good and 
prosperous and healthy lives. We want peace and 
friendship—in freedom. How will we get it? How will 
we ever escape the intolerable burdens we carry in 
preparing for a war we hope will never come? How will 
we ever rise above the disparity between rich and poor 
nations? Like the innkeeper? By saying that there is no 
room for Him in our world? What a lonely day it must 
be for God. 

Then and now. The time between is stenciled by 
irrevocable years. That time—when God unveiled him- 
self—when after all the centuries it is as it has always 
been. It is still our prodigal hearts and the loneliness 
of God. 
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Workers in mother-of-pearl construct a replica of Mosque Seen from top of Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem is s 


d‘Al Aqsa, using a craft handed down since Crusader days. in peaceful geometrical design of terraces and tow his hor 
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by AYOUB MUSALAM 
Mayor of Bethlehem 


r BETHLEHEM 





Mayor Ayoub Musalam of Bethlehem (left) writes about 
his home city for Presbyterian Life. Deputy is at right. 


On Manger Street (Al Mahd) and Star Street (An 
Nijmeh), the two main roads in our still-small town 
of Bethlehem, camels and donkeys vie for room with 
shiny Chevrolets and packed Mercedes buses; desert 
Arabs in flowing robes and colorful headdresses rub 
elbows in the market with the sport-shirted town dwell- 
ers. The narrow streets reverberate with the sounds 
of an Oriental community—the cry of mint beverage 
peddlers, the hammering of tinsmiths at work in side- 
walk shops, the braying of donkeys, and the many- 
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Shy young Palestinian matron wears traditional costume 
and veil like that Mary may have worn 2,000 years ago. 





LITTLE TOWN 
oF BETHLEHEM 


tongued chattering of the crowds of tourists, monks, 
nuns, and Arabic-speaking townsmen. 

In Bethlehem today the past and present alternately 
clash and harmonize, the sacred and the secular com- 
mingle: the birthplace of Christ is one of the contempo- 
rary world’s most extraordinary towns. 

Located on two terraced hills 2,500 feet above sea 
level, Bethlehem is picturesque in the full meaning 
of the word. Its hills are shaded by olive groves and 
fruit orchards. Our climate is typically Mediterranean. 

In the first centuries after Jesus was born, Bethlehem 
became a center of Christianity. It was here that Jerome 
first translated the Bible into Latin; the cell where he 
labored is now the site of a monastery. 

The Arabs entered Bethlehem after the fall of Jeru- 
salem in the year 636 a.p. A gradual process of Arabiza- 
tion began. But because of the exceptional tolerance 
of the invading Muslims, the Christians of Bethlehem 
were able to preserve their religion. Today, although 
many Muslims live in the area, the town is still pre- 
dominantly Christian. 

The coming of the Crusaders initiated a period of 
progress: Many Crusaders married Christian girls, and 
some settled in Bethlehem permanently. The European 
origin of many of the people of Bethlehem is seen in 
blue eyes and blonde hair. One large family even bears 
the name of Salibi (Crusader). 

Under Turkish rule (1517-1917), Bethlehem suffered 
considerably. Travel to the town was restricted, and 
religious activity was curtailed, if not suppressed. Later, 
however, during the British mandate (1917-48), our 
town witnessed an era of great intellectual and eco- 
nomic regeneration. Many of its sons became doctors, 
lawyers, and engineers, and its general standard of cul- 
ture was probably higher than that of any other town 
in Palestine. Spinning and weaving were added to the 
manufacture of mother-of-pearl as major Bethlehem 
trades, and a general air of prosperity pervaded the 
town. Many of our young men migrated to North and 
South America, made money, and then came back to 
contribute to the development of the town. 

Now, years after the migration of Bethlehem people 
to the New World began, 45,000 live abroad—twice as 
many as live in Bethlehem. The largest concentration 
of Bethlehem emigrants is in Chile where some hold 
high government office and are among the country’s 
leading citizens. One of the strangest facts about Beth- 
lehem is that the heads of its leading families—and a 
man’s ancestry still counts for a great deal in our part 


of the world—live abroad. 

The Palestine War, 1948-49, set Palestine back many 
years. Bethlehem people suffered particularly. Most of 
their wealth in business and property was in the area 
of Jerusalem now occupied by the Israelis, while 
Bethlehem became part of Jordan, in the portion of 
Palestine which remained under Arab control. 

The popular image of Bethlehem as a somnolent 
Biblical village only partly fits the twentieth-century 
reality, for our town is in fact quite active and striving, 
It is true that it is appealing to the visitor to stroll in 
the ancient quarters, dating from the Crusades, for 
they bring him into the atmosphere of the Middle Ages 
and of an archaic way of life. But the Crusaders brought 
with them the craftsmanship which made Bethlehem 
the home of artisans.. The most important craft is the 
mother-of-pearl industry, for it permits some 5,000 men 
and women to make a living in Bethlehem and sur- 
rounding communities. Many of our families have set 
up small home workshops where, with skillful crafts- 
manship and infinite patience, they assemble, build, or 
carve many of the varied objects offered in the souvenir 
shops, 


HE visIroR who is interested in observing 
artisans at work can walk by the Church of 
the Nativity, take the first street on his left, 
and stop at the door of a modest workshop, 
where he will find a group of two to five men 

sitting on the floor, silent and attentive, working tiny 
pieces of mother-of-pearl into designs which date from 
Crusader times. 

The interested pilgrim will also find humble car- 
pentry shops with one or two young men assiduously 
working at benches. From a rough block of olive-tree 
wood will emerge the delicately carved figures of Jo- 
seph, Mary, and the Child in the manger; the Three 
Kings of the East; donkeys, oxen, and countless camels. 
Olive-tree is one of the hardest of woods, and the 
carving of one particular figure is a work of patience 
taking many hours. Mechanization is slowly reaching 
Bethlehem. Some of the more important shop owners 
have acquired machinery which helps them cut smaller 
pieces for carving. 

But the people who cannot be rushed by mechaniza- 
tion are our jewelers, who work with patience and pride 
over the intricate designs of silver jewelry, one of the 
oldest products of the Middle East. A favorite object 
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is the Crusader cross, the design of which is known all 
over the area. 

The Crusader jackets, with their delicate gold or 
silver embroidered on velvet, are exclusively the result 
of women’s handicraft. According to the Arab custom 
still prevalent, women keep yery much to their homes 
and manage to embroider along with caring for their 
families and households. Their work is deft and ex- 
quisite, and it brings their families additional income. 
Our women also embroider their own dresses and are 
careful to reproduce the ancient embroidery designs. 

There are not a great many Protestants in Bethle- 
hem. Most of the Christians are Roman Catholic, Greek 
Orthodox, or Armenian. A number of Roman Catholic 
orders mairitain schools, hospitals, orphanages, or other- 
wise engage in charitable activities. 

Though each of these orders maintains its own 
church, the Church of the Nativity naturally dominates 
all of them. Beneath it the Grotto Sancto, traditionally 
assumed to be the birthplace of Jesus, has since the 
earliest days of Christianity been an object of venera- 
tion—a fact that led the Roman Emperor Hadrian to 
build a temple to Adonis on the site in an effort to 
efface its importance to Christians. The Grotto came 
to light when St. Helena, wife of the Emperor Con- 
stantine, ordered the construction of one of the most 
beautiful and impressive basilicas over the spot about 
the year 330 a.p. 

As a result of the Samaritan revolt in 521 a.p., the 
basilica, possibly the oldest church in the world, was 
badly damaged. But a few years later it was restored 
and given the form it has today. Today Roman Cath- 
olics, Greek Orthodox, and Armenians share the pos- 
session of the basilica. 

Thanks to the many churches, Bethlehem has the 
greatest number of charitable and social institutions of 
any town in Jordan, While secular institutions such as 
a Lions Club exist, the emphasis is still on religious 
societies. 

Thus Bethlehem, some 1,960 years after Joseph and 
Mary came to our village to pay their taxes, is very 
much a living community. Our people work hard to 
rear their families, always passing on the tradition of 
hospitality to the endless stream of visitors who come to 
see the town where the Christ Child was born. In day- 
time in Bethlehem, the walls of the churches, mosques, 
and houses bake in the warm Mediterranean sun; at 
nighttime, the town lies quiet and cool under the same 
stars that lighted the way of the Wise Men, 
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Cross above doorway of Palestinian artisan family shows 
religion of inhabitants, in accord with ancient custom. 
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The Christmas Star is a fixed star. It continues to 
shine with all the brightness and all the steadiness of 
God’s compassion on the central event of human his- 
tory: the entrance of God into our common life, the 
fulfilled pledge of God’s reconciling love. 

But this unique star illumines a landscape not of 
peace and good will but of suspicion, fear, and war. 
As Christians who are about to unite once again in 
thanksgiving for God’s Christmas Gift, we dare not 
use the sacred occasion as an escape from reality, as 
an idyllic, sentimental refuge. Rather, there is no more 
appropriate time than the time of the Christmas Star 
to think clearly and realistically about the demands of 
the Prince of Peace, whose advent and reign the star 
declares. For this reason, the title of a recent nationwide 
program of study sponsored by the National Council 
of Churches—“Christian Responsibility on a Changing 
Planet”—offers a welcome and necessary exercise for 
the Christmas spirit. 

The complete novelty of our predicament is ex- 
pressed in the word planet. In spite of the fact that the 
geocentric view of the universe went out of fashion 
with Copernicus, we have continued to think and to 
operate as if the earth were at the center of things. 
It took Sputnik to show us that what we have thought 
of as the heavens, the traditional site of God's throne, 
might soon become just another outpost from which 
an earthly Big Brother may watch our every move 
with impersonal precision. We live on a minor fragment 
of a minor sun. Our thinking today must be planetary 
thinking and our faith a planetary faith. This is particu- 
larly apparent now that speculation about the end of 
the world, of our earthly world, is no longer the monop- 
oly of the sects but the soberly dreaded property of 
us all. 

These two wholly new facts of outer space and atomic 
power make it imperative for us to stretch our minds 
rather painfully. For our little lives revolve in small 
orbits. Time for study, for reflection, for long-range 
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thought is scarce. We are awed b growing mass 


os of knowledge, too vast to master or even to appreciate. 


We feel increasingly left out of the mysterious proc 
esses of decision-making which go on, somewhere, 
bringing rumors of war and whispers of peace along 
with all the world’s static which brea ainst our 
eardrums. Nevertheless, we must be i ed. Charles 
Malik, in listing a number of basic responsibilities for 
Christians, sets forth as our primary responsibility to 
“study and know the facts as profoundly as possible.” 
Then, lest we miss the impication, he adds, “This mea 
thousands of hours of hard, responsible work. . . . 

For the Christmas Star today shines on a changing 
planet. If the conquest of space and the unlocking of 
the atom’s power represent radical innovation in the 
experience of mankind, there are other changes so dras- 
tic as to make all precedents largely irrelevant. 


” 


The population explosion 

Take the population explosion, for instance. It has 
been noted that if the human race had increased con- 
tinuously since the birth of Christ at the rate at which 
it has increased during the last hundred years, there 
would be one million persons for every one person now 
living. We cannot really grasp such figures. Their effect 
is like a numbing biow on the head—more paralyzing 
than informative. Nevertheless, these unhelpful, threat- 
ening figures do spell out one fact: unless we apply 
ourselves to the task of birth control, the shortage of 
living space and food will force us to practice death 
control on a scale so vast and so efficient that all of our 
problems will be summarily solved. 

But the population explosion has another aspect, too. 
It is not only a matter of numbers. It is also a matter 
of color. Allowing for some ambiguities in pigmentation, 
the present ratio of the world’s population is about one- 
third white to two-thirds nonwhite. At the current rate 
of growth, however, the nonwhite people of the world 
will outnumber the white people four to one by the 
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year 2,000. For this is the miracles of science by 
which we at€ able to control birth are not finding ready 
ice among the emerging nations of Asia, Africa, 
1 in America. The idea of birth control itself 
looks life a “white plot” designed to stunt the growth 
of peoples who only yesterday were slaves, drudges, 
pariahs, but whojhave begun to awaken to their latent 
,powers and w uld like to test for themselves the 
“old saying “Ther trength in numbers.” Our planet 
is changing in population density and complexion, and 
woe to us if we ignore the unprecedented speed of this 
change. 


The emergence of one world 

Another factor which cannot be ignored is the emer- 
gence of one world. The phrase may be trite, but the 
fact.is here. Colonialism is dead. Independence is the 
cry Of the day. But the passing of colonialism and the 
coming of independence are bringing forth, much to 
our dismay, not democracy but militant nationalism. 

There was a time, of course, when nationalism rep- 
resented a long forward step. In retrospect, Christians 
may rightly be thankful for the merger of scores of 
feuding petty principalities into more inclusive national 
communities. Our own history shows the birth of a 
great nation out of the reluctant union of thirteen little 
colonies and the difficult maintenance of this union 
among an increasing number of states. Nationalism 
has had its usefulness, even its glory. The amazing fact 
of our time, however, is that the upsurge of nationalism 
among the formerly dependent peoples of the world 
coincides with the inevitable doom of nationalism be- 
cause of the advent of one world, 

To be sure, it is not at all certain whether this emerg- 
ing world will be a united world, a free world, a “brave 
new” world, or a world of nightmarish regimentation 
on the pattern of George Orwell's 1984. We must simply 
note that technology has made one world a fact so in- 
escapable that the stubborn survival of national jeal- 
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Confronted by a transformed 
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ousies and conflicts has to be viewed in the context of 
today’s international and tomorrow's supranational com- 
munity. 


Our reaction 

Unfortunately, our reaction to the emergence of one 
world has been to look away, to keep hands off, or to 
become involved as gingerly as possible, rather than to 
assume our growing responsibility as a nation firmly 
and joyfully. 

For instance, we preferred to look away—or else we 
simply did not look—when communism came _ into 
power in Russia forty years ago. George Kennan, in his 
Realities of American Foreign Policy, shows how con- 
sistently blind we were until our eyes were rudely 
opened more than a generation later. In the twenties, 
Kennan recounts, we saw the Russian communists 
mainly “as a group of extremely bad-mannered people 

unlikely to remain in power for any length of 
time.” In the early thirties, some of us began to envy 
them slightly because they seemed to possess a “greater 
measure of control over the economic processes that 
were causing us so much trouble.” Basically, we con- 
cluded, “the Soviet leaders were no different from any- 
body else . . . a little flattery in the form of admission 
to the counsels of the Allies—this would fix everything.” 
Then, at the outbreak of World War II, we were 
shocked by the nonaggression pact between Stalin and 
Hitler, the partition of Poland, the attack on Finland, 
and the sordid conquest of the Baltic States. But the 
shock soon wore off in our admiration for a valiant ally. 
Finally, at the end of World War II, we suddenly dis- 
covered that our valiant ally was “another of these great 
inexplicable monsters—like Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo 
—more formidable than all the others.” Thus Kennan 
argues that if we had looked at Russia and at com- 
munism realistically and steadily rather than with the 
blurred vision of people surveying the landscape from 
the swinging pendulum of their wishful thinking, we 
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might not Whe slept so long—or awakened so hyster- 
ically. Fhe metaphor is mixed, but the point is clear. ) 


Thedihited Nations 
Our reaction toward this most menacing symbol of 


the emerging one world has thus been to look away. But 
the same can be said about our reaction toward the most 
hopeful symbol, the United Nations. Our present par- 
ticipation in the United Nations often makes us forget 
that the United Nations began, in a sense, with the 
League of Nations, which failed, largely, because we 
did not join. Similarly, we tend to forget that our sup- 
port of the United Nations, while sizable in terms of 
economic and military participation, has lagged far 
behind in terms of giving support to the principles 
and patterns of action which are, by their very nature, 
of greatest concern to Christians. To be specific: our 
Senate has not approved even the Genocide Conven- 
tion (signed and endorsed by delegates of all the 
member nations in 1951) because the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has kept it off the floor of the 
Senate. It is not that we approve of genocide, the 
Hitler-style mass murder of entire populations. It is 
just that we are unwilling to declare our disapproval, 
let alone be held responsible for the declaration. Thus, 
of all the covenants and conventions on human rights 
drawn up by the United Nations thus far, and adopted 
by sizable, though varying, numbers of member na- 
tions, the United States has ratified only the Universal 
Copyright Convention—which can hardly be said to 
rank high on the scale of human rights. 


Christian responsibility 

Our planet is changing dramatically. The mainte- 
nance of a just and lasting peace demands the exercise 
of tough-minded, realistic responsibility. This is the 
third key word in the backward march through our 
theme, “Christian Responsibility on a Changing Planet.” 

In the arena of diplomacy, responsibility begins with 
a frank acceptance of man as he is, and of nations as 
they are. In his fine little book, Ethics and United 
States Foreign Policy, Ernest W. Lefever argues that 
the liberal-optimistic approach to international politics, 
dominant in our country for more than half a century 
and emphasizing the “rational and moral capacity of 
man and the possibility of continuous and cumulative 
progress in history,” is obsolete. It must be supplanted 
by that new realism which is really as old as the Biblical 
view of man. In this view, the observed sinfulness of 
man and the greater, more complex sinfulness of nations 
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suggests that we must be “content with more limited 
political objectives” than “making the world safe for 
democracy” or even “fighting communism”—in general. 
High-minded ideals, superficial generalizations, self- 
righteous moralizing must be rejected in favor of an 
ethic of responsibility “which calls for a choice among 
available political alternatives, none of which is wholly 
pure or just.” Such a course, to be sure, is fraught with 
“compromise” and therefore objectionable to the mor- 
alizer who is more concerned with being right and 
pure than with taking one short step toward a lesser 
evil or a greater good. It is, however, far more Chris- 
tian than either of the other two courses traditionally 
favored by Christians. For on the one hand, Christians 
have tended to abstain self-righteously from politics, 
national or international. And on the other hand, they 
have sometimes “crusaded” on a single issue, such as 
the consumption of beverage alcohol or the religion of 
a Presidential candidate, little related to the main is- 
sues of peace. 


Mandate for Christians 

Thus the mandate for American Christians seems to 
be twofold: to be informed, and to be involved. This 
means personal participation in politics, not just in an 
election year but every year and all the time. It means 
party activity, in the party of our choice, beginning 
at the precinct level. For in our democracy, the two 
major parties shape public policy as well as select the 
men and women to execute it. It has been suggested, 
in fact, that “the American people most effectively ex- 
ercise their control over [public] policy by choosing 
between alternative leaders rather than by giving ad- 
vice on day-by-day policy decisions.” To which Ernest 
Lefever adds the graphic example: “A thousand letters 
to the late Senator McCarthy urging him to respect 
human rights would not have moved him an inch; but 
a slight shift of votes in Wisconsin in 1952 would have 
moved him a thousand miles.” 


The Christian “plus” 

Thus our survey of the responsibility which is ours 
on this changing planet reveals the need for study— 
getting the facts on which alone responsible civic de- 
cisions can be made. And it reveals the need for action 
—realistic action in political parties, in “pressure groups” 
(all of which are by no means bad) and, ultimately, in 
the voting booth. But there is a Christian “plus.” 

It is not that Christians have a monopoly on the 

(Continued on page 38) 
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Shoppers’ Special 


From the ads in the sophisticated 
magazines at this time of year, one 
would suppose that the most urgent 
problem of many people is picking 
out a Christmas present for the “man 
who has everything.” 

If there be any of our readers who 
are still searching for something plush 
to put under the tree for this man or 
his feminine vis-a-vis, we herewith 
present a few possibilities. 

Would he like a camel’s-hair bed- 
jacket ($80.00), or maybe “a touch of 
masculine elegance for his sports 
jacket” in the shape of nine 14-carat 
gold buttons at $175.00? Or, if he is 
more the artistic type, how about a 
fountain in the shape of a goose-girl, 
forty-two inches high, in bronze or 
lead ($1,000.00 ) ? If he lives in a small 
apartment, maybe a nine-inch-high 
crystal bowl with an engraved de- 
sign of Aolus, the king of the winds, 
at $2,500.00 would be better. For the 
harried businessman, there is a watch 
which tells what day it is (it tells time, 
too), “for those whose moments are 
precious,” $240.00. Or if you want to 
give him a practical trinket, there’s 
a solid gold paper clip for only $17.50. 

The “woman who has everything” 
is easier to shop for. She most likely 
doesn’t have a zebra mandarin coat 
(black-and-tan stripes), made out of 
real zebra skins and selling for $1,- 
485.00. Or you could overwhelm her 
with an 18-carat gold dragon with 
diamond spine and ruby eyes, 
$575.00, or a miniature of her favorite 
poodle pooch in gold at $275.00. 
Would she like a-needle-point family 
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tree, made to order, with all the an- 
cestors, as far as you'd care to go back, 
on its branches? This one is only 
$65.00, but she is expected to finish 
off the background parts herself. 

If all this leaves you as miserable as 
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it does us, perhaps you'd like to think 
about a present for the man who has 
nothing. For just $1.00—that’s right, 
you can send him 300 pounds of 
America’s surplus food. If you have 
$10.00 to spare, you can let him invite 
749 other hungry people to join him 
in a bow] of cereal every day for six 
weeks. Two hundred dollars will set 
him up in business as a carpenter, 
locksmith, or tradesman, so that next 
year he might be able to buy his own 
youngsters something for Christmas. 
To get these bargains, and others (see 
P.L., Dec. 1, page 30), all you have to 
do is scratch out a check, or slip some 
money in an envelope for the White 
Gift Offering on December 18, or 25, 
in your own church. 


Cub Pack Liturgy 


One of our colleagues has assumed 
the rights and responsibilities, the 
duties and privileges, of an Assistant 
Cubmaster in Charge of Planning. He 
has been to three meetings with other 


adult functionaries, has missed two 
such meetings, and reports that his 
eight-year-old son fully expects to en- 
joy the Cub Scout program whenever 
something is “dreamed up” which will 
bring the boys together. 

The Assistant Cubmaster in Charge 
of Planning is impressed with the ex- 
tent of the Cub Scout machinery. 
There is a manual, handbook, or quar- 
terly for every exigency, and each 
manual, handbook, or quarterly lists 
one or two dozen other volumes for 
use in other exigencies. The paper 
work is considerable, too, including 
the application form which asked the 
Assistant Cubmaster in Charge of 
Planning to state his race, at which 
juncture he wrote “Not Relevant,” 
perhaps in the hope that his intransi- 
gency would disqualify him for the 
bearing of the burdens which he had 
recently and somewhat reluctantly 
assumed. 

There is an Assistant Cubmaster in 
Charge of Den Mother Liaison, who 
also attends the meetings of the Cub 
Pack Committee. The meetings are 
held in a Presbyterian church in 
which the pastor is an articulate en- 
thusiast for the book Your God Is Too 
Small, by J. B. Phillips, a book which 
has for its theme that we are guilty of 
shrinking God down to sizes and 
shapes more compatible with our 
own. Phillips pleads for an infinite 
God whose dimensions are His own, 
whose characteristics are more than 
just humanity inflated. 

At the most recent Cub Pack Com- 
mittee meeting, the Assistant Cub- 
master in Charge of Den Mother Liai- 
son proposed, in all seriousness, that 
each Cub Pack meeting be closed 
with the “traditional” benediction: 
“And‘now may the Great Cubmaster 
of all good cubs be with you till we 
meet again.” 

The Assistant Cubmaster in Charge 
of Planning was aghast, and re- 
sponded to the suggestion in lan- ~ 
guage which fell just short of being 
unCubworthy. 


Just Testing 

For college-bound high school 
seniors, the approach of the Christ- 
mas season is more likely to mean 
nightmares of SAT scores than visions 
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of sugarplums. This is the season 
when the Scholastic Aptitude Test, 
which a growing number of colleges 
require, is administered. The test is a 
grueling affair in two parts, one of 
which measures verbal endowment, 
the other, mathematical proclivity. 
We heard of one young fellow who 
scored well up in the verbal section, 
but somewhere near the bottom of the 
chart in mathematics. This result sur- 
prised neither the youth nor his par- 
ents. When the lad was four and 
already being observed, tested, and 
catalogued in every department by a 
particularly 
school, he was asked one day to tie his 
shoes. The rule was, if you can't tie 
your shoes, you can’t go out to play. 
Our hero struggled for quite a 
while with this complex operation in 
manual dexterity. Then, baffled and 
frustrated, the four-year-old verbal 


progressive nursery 


type exploded in rage, “Nobody ever 
teached me the theory or principle of 
the thing.” 


Oregon Statesman 


You can sit on a Board with some- 
one for years, we've found, and be- 
come thoroughly familiar with his 
opinions, yet know very little about 
his life in his native habitat. Until re- 
cently this two-dimensional picture 
summed up the state of our friendship 
with Charles A. Sprague, who last 
March retired from the Board of Di- 
rectors of PrespyTeRIAN LIFE. 

Twice a year since 1948, Mr. 
Sprague, editor and publisher of The 
Oregon Statesman, has journeyed east 
from his home in Salem to confer with 
the other directors and staff of the 
magazine, During these meetings we 
appreciated him as a man who talked 
of ideas and issues but said little 
about himself. 

Piecing together fragments of con- 
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versations we'd had with him and lis- 
tening to the testimony of mutual 
friends, we came up with a recon- 
struction of some of his experiences 
as Governor of Oregon (1939-43), 
U.S. delegate to the United Nations, 
and member of several influential na- 
tional committees. 

But it was not until a recent trip to 
the Northwest that we learned first- 
hand that Mr. Sprague, now in his 
seventy-third year, was far from being 
a prophet unhonored in his own coun- 
try. The former Governor met us in 
Portland, and we drove with him the 
forty-seven miles south to Salem. Rid- 
ing along, he spoke warmly of his 
adopted state’s history and _ politics 
(he is a transplanted Kansan by way 
of Washington state ). 

In Salem, he drew up in front of 
The Statesman’s new building, de- 
posited the requisite pennies in a me- 
ter—no reserved space for him—and 
escorted us into his austerely fur- 
nished office. We had read that The 
Statesman, an independent Republi- 
can daily, had an influence among 
Oregon legislators and citizens far 
outweighing its 24,000 circulation, 
and we asked the publisher about 
some of the positions the paper has 
taken. 

The Statesman, he said, has con- 
sistently upheld civil rights and advo- 
cated legislation to improve the work- 
ing conditions of migratory labor; it 
has supported the United Nations and 
the conservation of natural resources. 
Ahead of most national editorial opin- 
ion, it was critical of the methods of 
the late Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

We prodded Mr. Sprague about his 
current activities, and learned that 
this past summer he was chairman of 
the Governor’s Committee on the Re- 
organization of State Government, 
still serves as a member of the Oregon 
Advisory Committee to the United 
States Commission on Civil Rights. 

Sensing the Governor's reluctance 
to discuss past honors, we studied the 
plaques lining his office walls. In- 
cluded were awards of appreciation 
from a spectrum of civic organiza- 
tions ranging from the Japanese 
American Citizens League to the 
“Keep Oregon Green” Association. 

The time had come for the pub- 
lisher to begin work on his column, “It 











Seems to Me,” which appears seven 
days a week, and we bade him good- 
by. Then we walked over to the 
Georgian colonial buildings of the 
First Presbyterian Church, of which 
Mr. and Mrs, Sprague are members. 

We talked with the minister, Dr. 
Paul N. Poling, about “It Seems to 
Me.” The columns, he observed, “are 
always in the forefront of every moral 
issue. They have a certain quality of 
mercy, and never resort to ad homi- 
nem arguments.” 

Dr. Poling went on to say that Mr. 
Sprague has served as president of the 
Oregon Council of Churches, has 
heen on First Church’s Board of Trus- 
tees, and as chairman of the Building 
Council has recently steered the con- 
gregation through a million-dollar 
building and remodeling program. 

“Mr. Sprague never saves himself 
for the great occasions,” his pastor 
said. “He serves in a modest post such 
as visitor in an Every Member Can- 
vass with the same diligence and dis- 
tinction he brings to a more conspic- 
uous position.” 

Dr. Poling mentioned to us that the 
local Y’s were among Mr. Sprague’s 
other enthusiasms, and suggested we 
call on Mr. M. E. Moore, the Salem 
Y.M.C.A. General Secretary. 

“Would you tell us about Mr. 
Sprague’s community activities?” we 
asked Mr. Moore. 

He paused, then shook his head 
helplessly. “Just name any good thing 
that has happened around Salem 
since Charlie Sprague’s been here, 
and he’s had a hand in it.” 

Later, after we had boarded a bus 
for Portland, we took a 1948 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe out of our brief- 
case. With new ‘understanding we 
read again a sentence from an article 
Charles Sprague had written: “A 
healthy Christian conscience refuses 
to let itself be sealed off from the cur- 
rent of daily living.” 
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OF CUBA 


And Now a Sugar Cane Curtain, Too 


Churches, like other institutions in Cuba, are divided in their 


views on the revolutionary government. But growing numbers of 


Christians, Protestant and Roman Catholic, are disillusioned 


A SPECIAL REPORT TO PRESBYTERIAN LIFE BY A. C. FORREST 


HE Castro revolution, in which 90 per cent of Cuba 
and most of the Western world believed, seems to 
have gone sour. Eleetions which the rebel leader prom- 
ised have not been and are not likely to be held; free- 


dom, for which the revolutionaries said they fought, is 
dead. The old motto “Liberty or death” has been 
changed to “Country or death.” 

Press, radio, and television are almost completely 





Special Correspondent Visits Cuba 


Until the Spanish-American 
War, few Protestant mission- 
aries had set foot on the island 
of Cuba, a colony of Spain un- 
til 1898. Since the early 1900's 
Protestantism has gained a firm 
toehold on this largest island 
of the West Indies. Today 
there are thirty-four Presby- 
terian churches on the island 
with forty-six ministers, 4,300 members, and many more 
adherents. The Presbytery of Cuba is one of the 213 pres- 
byteries of The United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 

For a number of months PresByTeRIAN Lire has been 
receiving conflicting reports about how Presbyterians and 
other churchmen were faring under the Castro regime. In 





A. C. Forrest 


October the editors decided to send an observer to the 
island. This man, it was thought, should be a journalist ex- 
perienced in studying the Church in crisis areas, Preferably 
he should not be a United States citizen, since at this time 
a non-American has more ready access to Cuban people and 
places. Then, too, as most of the magazine’s material about 
Cuba has been written by Presbyterians, the editors felt it 
would be well to send someone who was a member of ~ 
another Church. The Reverend A. C, Forrest, of Toronto, 
Canada, met these specifications. He has prepared well-bal- 
anced reports on his wide travels in the Near East, Africa, 
Europe, and the U.S.S.R. A minister of the United Church 
of Canada, he edits The United Church Observer, Canada’s 
largest religious publication, circulation of 280,000. 

Accepting the editors’ assignment, Dr, Forrest visited 
Cuba in November. 
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controlled. The Cuban government brooks no open 
opposition. Only the Communist Party is legal. Many 
of Castro’s original associates have defected; some have 
been jailed; others have fled for their lives; others took 
to the hills to join the counterrevolutionaries; more are 
underground in Havana. 

As was promised, the Batista army has been dis- 
banded, and thousands of former soldiers are unem- 
ployed. But an estimated 250,000 militia have been 
recruited, many arfed with Czechoslovakian automatic 
weapons. 

Militia—many of them mere boys and girls—are on 
every street, in every station, airport, train, aircraft, and 
government-seized bank, store, and factory. I was in- 
formed that there are seventy militia headquarters in 
Matanzas, a city of 80,000. 

On leaving Cuba after a two-week November visit, 
the last Cuban I saw, guarding the waiting room in the 
Havana airport where travelers were kept over three 
hours while their luggage was searched, was a Cuban 
boy in a badly fitting uniform, who looked about eigh- 
teen. He had a revolver on each hip and cradled an 
automatic gun in his arms. 

I've traveled in more than two-score countries, includ- 
ing Russia, the Middle East after Suez, South Africa, 
and the Congo. I have never seen such a tense place 
as Cuba, never seen so many armed guards, and never 
before had my luggage searched inside a country after 
going through customs. 

So far the churches have enjoyed relative freedom. 
And the Presbyterian Church is well along on its post- 
revolution five-year plan of advance. The Roman Cath- 
olic Church and one Methodist church have had their 
broadcasts cut off the air, and there have been some 
ugly incidents in Catholic cathedrals. Catholics told 
me that their technical school at Camaguey was now 
supervised. 

Many Presbyterians quietly worry about what may 
happen to their schools, and some fear that next year 
they will be taken over. Others are just as certain that 
Castro will not touch them. 

Roman Catholics have attacked the policies of the 
government in three pastoral letters and in a magazine 
article. Great numbers of Cuban people, including some 
of the most devout and self-sacrificing church people, 
both Roman Catholic and Protestant, still believe in 
Castro. And even those who voice misgivings say, “I'd 
rather have this than go back to the days of Batista.” 

But I was told quietly and repeatedly as I traveled 
throughout Cuba last month, spending much of my 
time in small places throughout the island, “Tell the 
people of North America what has happened; but 
please, please don’t use our names.” 
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And Now A Sugar Cane Curtain, Too 


CONTINUED 





A note slipped under my door in a mid-Cuban hotel 


said: “We are afraid for our lives to be seen with you. 
But you must learn the other side of the story.” And a — 


leading clergyman said, “It’s brother against brother; 
father against son. Every Rotary and Lions Club is 
divided, and so are most congregations.” And another 
said: “I never found preaching so hard. For you know 
that in the pews there are those who believe in Castro 
and others who hate him.” 


The good side of the revolution 

In the remote country places where I saw the new 
rural work undertaken by the Presbyterian Church, 
most of the people not only believe in Castro—they 
love him. “Most of the accomplishments of the revolu- 
tion are Christian,” a minister with whom I traveled 
several hundred miles in car, truck, jeep, and even on 
horseback, told me. 

In town after town he showed me old army barracks 


converted to new schools. The government claims to 7 


have opened 10,000 schoolrooms in the past two years. 
Five thousand unemployed teachers have been put to 
work, and others recruited. 

The principal of a church school in Camaiguan said: 
“There used to be 1,000 children in this town not in 
school. Now there are only 150. Next year there will 
be none.” 

Gambling has been suppressed, although the casinos 
in the big, almost empty Havana hotels still operate. 
Drinking has been sharply reduced. Sloppy Joe’s fa- 
mous Havana tavern that used to do $6,000 worth of 
business a day now averages $10. (I didn’t check this, 
but a Canadian journalist has so reported.) This, of 
course, means that the tourist industry is finished— 
temporarily, at least. 

The notorious abortion ring in Havana has been 
closed, and American gangsters have been sent pack- 
ing. Prostitution, for which the city’s reputation is 
known all over the world, has been reduced, although 
a fifteen-minute stroll in downtown Havana attracted 
three of the old-time procurers who wanted to show 
me “the joys of the city.” One of them attempted to offer 
me three times as much as the official rate for my money. 

But the thing about the revolution that impressed me 
most was the new housing. Numberless Cuban peasants 
have lived in appalling conditions, not only in the 
squalid rural slums of Oriente, but in homes just as bad 
on the edges of the inland cities. * 

I visited many homes where families of six, eight, 
or ten stil] exist in small palm-bark shacks, with chickens 
and pigs sharing the dirt floors with children. Most 
youngsters suffer from malnutrition, and because water 
is drawn from infected streams, they also suffer from 
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Delegation from Presbyterian Church of Cabaiguan, Cuba, parades in Cardenas as part of all-Cuba Presbyterian rally, 
October 10, to reaffirm confidence in five-year advance program of the Church. Rally drew 8,000 Presbyterians and adherents. 


internal parasites. 

The revolution promised new homes for the estimated 
250,000 families living in poverty. And dramatic steps 
have already been taken. 

I visited one project near the once popular Varadero 
Beach resort. A hemp plantation and factory, formerly 
owned by a doctor who permitted his peasant workers 
to live in degradation, has been taken over and made 
into a cooperative. The former manager now supervises 
the cooperative for the government. Sixty new and 
neat little brick bungalows have gone up, and the old 
shacks have been removed. A school and community 
center are to be built. A Presbyterian minister’s wife 
has been invited to teach the housewives how to look 
after their new homes. I was told a site was available 
for a church. 

The basic wage has been increased sharply, although 
already inflation has wiped away much of the gain. 
The workers are promised a share of the mill and farm 
profits. These people almost worship the man they all 
call reverently Fidel. 

“If this is communism,” they say, “and we don’t think 
it is, we like it.” 
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“If they had been slaves” 

In Cardenas, I visited a Presbyterian medical doctor 
who is a loyal supporter of the government. His family’s 
wealth was in houses, so they lost it at the passing of 
the recent urban properties bill. 

“My father had thirty houses taken by the govern- 
ment,” he said. “But I had to stop and think. How 
would I have felt thirty years ago if my father’s wealth 
had been in slaves, and they had been freed?” 

He took me to see some of his patients in a notorious 
slum neglected by everybody, including the churches, 
before the revolution. Recently the Presbyterians 
started a mission, and the families have been promised 
new houses. As I walked through the muddy streets 
among the pigs, chickens, and children, and went into 
some of the squalid, windowless, doorless shacks, it 
was obvious that the people loved their doctor, as he 
was moved by their distress. 

“If new houses for these people is communism, then 
communism is good,” he said fervently. When I ques- 
tioned him about the militia, the suppression of the 
press, the daily propaganda blasts about an American 
invasion, he tried to defend (Continued on page 28) 















FOR 


UNTO US 
A CHILD IS BORN 


UNTO US A SON IS GIVEN: 
AND THE GOVERNMENT SHALL BE UPON 
HIS SHOULDER: 





AND HIS NAME SHALL BE CALLED 
WONDERFUL, COUNSELOR, THE MIGHTY GOD, 
THE EVERLASTING FATHER, 

THE PRINCE OF PEACE. 


Isaiah’s words “for unto us a child is born...” were 
probably written to celebrate the anointing of a Judean 
king. Not for centuries have these words applied to a 
temporal king, however, but to the King of Heaven. 
They have become a hymn of faith. 

Some eight hundred years later Luke reiterated the 
same thought in his telling of the birth of Jesus, “For 
unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord.” It is a story of wonder and 


Isaiah 9:6 


thanksgiving that through the birth of this Child, his 
life, death, and Resurrection, the world may be re- 
deemed. 

The paintings shown here by Giorgione, Titian, and 
Poussin are all personal interpretations of the Nativity 
and related events. 

Giorgione, who was born in Venice in 1478, bathed 
the figures around the tiny naked baby in “Adoration 
of the Shepherds” with a poetic mysticism, using 
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“THE ADORATION OF THE SHEPHERDS” by Giorgione (1478-1510) 


— shepherds said one to another, Let us now go even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing which is come to pass, w hich 
the Lord hath made known unto us. And they came with haste, and found Mary and Joseph, and the babe lying in a manger. 


landscape and rich foliage to accent his own somber 
and reflective mood. 

Altogether different was the approach of Giorgione’s 
famous pupil, Titian, the epitome of the Renaissance 
success storv. Much sought after, he commanded high 
prices. “The Adoration of the Magi” was commissioned 


by Philip II of Spain, and it is Philip himself who kneels 


beside the babe. While the gifts were all appropriate 
for a monarch, they have been symbolically inter- 
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preted: gold, material possessions; frankincense, inner 
treasure of thought: myrrh, sorrow and suffering—the 
bitter gift and the hardest to give to Christ. 

The paintings of Poussin, who was so out of tune with 
his native France that he preferred to live in Rome, have 
a stillness inspired by classical sculpture. A foreboding 
quiet pervades “The Flight into Egypt,” contributed 
by angels bearing the cross above the holy infant. 

—Mary Sern 
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“ADORATION OF THE MAGI” by Titian (about 1477-1576) 


When they saw the star, they rejoiced with exceeding great joy. And when they were 
come into the house, they saw the young child with Mary his mother, and fell down, and 
worshipped him: and when they had opened their treasures, they presented unto him 
gifts; gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. And being warned of God in a dream that they 
should not return to Herod, they departed into their own country another way. 
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“THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT” by Poussin (1594-1665) 


And when they were departed, behold, the angel of the Lord appeareth to Joseph in a dream, saying, 
Arise, and take the young child and his mother, and flee into Egypt, and be thou there until I bring thee 
word: for Herod will seek the young child to destroy him. When he arose, he took the young child and 
his mother by night, and departed into Egypt: And was there until the death of Herod: that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, saying, Out of Egypt have I called my son. 
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Religious Census of Senate 

Methodists will outnumber members 
of any other denomination in the United 
States Senate in the 87th Congress, with 
a total of nineteen members, it was dis- 
closed recently. Baptists will be second 
with fifteen Senators, Episcopalians third 
with fourteen, and Presbyterians will 
follow with eleven. The new Senate will 
have eighty-seven Protestants, eleven 
Roman Catholics, and two Jewish mem- 
bers. 

It is not yet possible to take a religious 
census of the House of Representatives, 
where there are more than sixty new 
members, and several races for the 437 
seats are (at this writing) still undecided, 
pending recounts. 

The Presbyterian Senators are: 
Clinton P. Anderson of New Mexico; 
Clifford P. Case of New Jersey; Frank 
Church of Idaho; Carl T. Curtis of Ne- 
braska; Allen J. Ellender of Louisiana; 
Samuel J. Ervin, Jr., of North Carolina; 
Henry M. Jackson of Washington; Ken- 
neth Keating of New York; Gale W. Mc- 
Gee of Wyoming; John C. Stennis of 
Mississippi; and Keith Thomson of Wy- 


oming. 


Experts Analyze Effects 
Of Religious Issue 


Post-mortems on the meaning of the 
religious issue in the late election cam- 
paign took the attention of analysts and 
churchmen last month. 

A discussion session held by the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews 
brought out three main conclusions: 
> Some bloc voting on the basis of 
religion did take place. 
> The “religious” vote in general helped 
Nixon in popular totals, but aided Ken- 
nedy in the electoral count. 
> Roman Catholics who helped elect 
Kennedy may have performed a serv- 
ice for intergroup relations in scotching 
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religion as an issue for future Presiden- 
tial campaigns. 

Burns Roper, of the Elmo Roper polls, 
in analyzing the bloc voting, called atten- 
tion to the fact that, by and large, Ro- 
man Catholics are normally Democratic 
anyway, while large numbers of Prot- 
estants are Republicans. He also pointed 
out that Jews, in general, were as strong 
for Kennedy as Roman Catholics were, 
and that Negroes voted for Kennedy 
about two to one, showing, in Roper’s 
estimation, the tendency of minorities to 
ally themselves with one another. 

Participants in the discussion agreed 
that neither Roman Catholics voting for 
Kennedy nor Protestants voting on re- 
ligious grounds for Nixon were necessar- 
ily bigots. Dean Thomas O'Toole of Villa- 
nova University said that “to vote to 
destroy a historical rallying point of 
bigotry is justified and is not in itself an 
expression of bigotry.” Those Protestants 
who saw little difference between the 
candidates and who were swayed by such 
things as the stand of the Puerto Rican 
bishops (see P.L., Dec. 1, p. 26), and 
Roman Catholic opposition to birth con- 
trol and divorce cannot be described as 
bigots, either, Roper averred. 

He added that pollsters have con- 
cluded that in voting for offices other 
than President, neither Roman Catholics 
nor Protestants any longer give their sup- 
port on religious grounds, and expressed 
the hope that this would also be the case 
in future Presidential elections. 

Roman Catholics disagreed on the 
current status of relations between the 
confessions as a result of the elections. 
Archbishop William O. Brady, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, said that “much good will and 
wholly honest appraisals over a long time 
will be needed to restore balance in this 
difficult and disturbed area.” 

On the other hand, the editor of The 
Pilot, Boston Roman Catholic weekly, felt 
that the religious climate of America has 


improved over the past ten years. 

Protestant groups which had been op- 
posed to Kennedy during the campaign 
moved to express their support of him 
now that he is elected. The executive 
secretary of the Protestant Evangelical 
group known as Citizens for Religious 
Freedom, the Reverend Donald H. Gill, 
said, “We believe he [Kennedy] will 
abide by his promises to resist any cleri- 
cal pressures which might be brought to 
bear upon him.” Glenn L. Archer, of 
Protestants and Other Americans United 
for the Separation of Church and State, 
in commenting on the election, said that 
Kennedy’s forthright statement on the 
issue of Church-State separation had 
“won the hearts of millions of Protestant 
and Jewish voters.” 


Theologian Discusses 
Religion in Politics 

John C. Bennett, a noted Protestant 
theologian, has cautioned against accep- 
tance of the recently emphasized opinion 
“that churches and synagogues should 
keep hands off the decisions and _poli- 
cies of the state.” 

Dr. Bennett, dean of the faculty at 
Union Theological Seminary in New 
York, declared that the Protestant, Ro- 
man Catholic, and Jewish communities 
are each “obligated and inspired” by 
their faiths to seek to influence public 
life. 

The theologian spoke at the closing 
session of the 32nd annual meeting of 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Referring to the recent Presi- 
dential campaign, he noted that the ef- 
forts of both candidates to disengage 
themselves from religious controversy 
might easily be misinterpreted. “They 
stated their case in a way which easily 
leads to the conclusion that religion is a 
private matter which has no effect, one 
way or another, on any citizen's opinions 
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or commitments in the sphere of politics. 


























































Rejection of political sermons by Protes- 
tant preachers and of political directives 


from Puerto Rico bishops, while entirely 


justified, was often put in such a way as 


to cause people to forget that voting is 
a moral act.” 

Dr. Bennett also attacked the view 
that a Roman Catholic President would 
have especially graver conflicts of con- 
science in performing his duties than 
would any other Christian. “There is al- 
ways the possibility that any conscien- 
tious officeholder may find that what is 
required of him stretches the limits of the 
morally tolerable in the light of his re- 
ligious convictions.” Specifically, he 
pointed out that “perhaps within the 
area of preparedness for nuclear war, 
such an issue may appear even when one 
has rejected all stereotyped forms of ab- 
solute pacificism or nuclear pacificism. 
The prospect of an irreconcilable con- 
flict between a man’s religion and his 
public responsibilities may be quite re- 
mote in this country, but it is part of the 
business of the Churches to keep the pos- 
sibility of such a conflict alive.” 

In turning to the question of the influ- 
ence of the three groups in a pluralistic 
society, the speaker warned against soft- 
pedaling the differences that separate 
them. He noted, however, that “surely 
the areas of agreement are far more im- 
portant. If this were not the case, our 
pluralistic experiment might not be 
viable.” 

But he emphasized that “the contin- 
uous education of the American con- 
science by our three religious communi- 
ties is our common responsibility.” 

Dr. Bennett expressed the view that 
pulpits should at times enter the political 
realm. “The misuse of pulpits in connec- 
tion with this election has caused many 
things to be said which threaten the free- 
dom of the pulpit if an issue of grave 
moral importance is at stake in an elec- 
tion. It is conceivable that in a political 
contest within one of the two parties or 
even in a local contest between the par- 
ties an issue might arise that would call 
for guidance from churches and syna- 
gogues to their own members.” 

Declaring that “religious parties are 
to be avoided at all costs,” he said that 
“the right of a Church to make political 
judgments should not be denied, but 
great restraint is required because, when 
the passions of politics are combined 
with the passions of religion, a nation 
becomes very sick indeed.” 


Dr. Bennett saw no intrinsic objection 
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Monday Morning, semimonthly publica- 
tion for United Presbyterian pastors. The 
synod executive writes: 

“I suspect that three things are mainly 
responsible for the fame of Boys Town 
and for the fact that so many people—a 
large number of United Presbyterians 
among them—give financial support to 
this Roman Catholic enterprise: (1) This 
institution has employed superb profes. 
sional fund-raising talent which has been 
more effective in angling for dollars than 
any similar organization in the nation. 
The clincher is a picture, which now ap- 
pears on most of Boys Town's promo- 
tional literature, showing a smiling boy 
in jeans and zipped-up sweater carrying 
on his back a younger lad. The caption 
underneath is: ‘He ain’t heavy, Father, 
he’s m’ brother!’ This alone has been 
worth many millions of dollars. (2) The 
movie Boys Town and the later film Men 
of Boys Town, which brought the institu- 
tion to the attention of American citizens 
everywhere. (3) A highly effective de- 
partment of public relations, which has 
airanged national and world choir tours, 
news stories, etc. 

“Reliable sources have informed me Dr. 
that Boys Town now has moved far away byteri 
from its humble beginning of 1917 with@j@" ” 
its five boys and a ninety-dollar debt tog! 2™' 
ownership of 1,500 acres of the best farm *2°w 
land, 750 of which are under cultivation; know 
fifty buildings, with the finest modem adoles 
equipment; a field house, which is supe- 
rior to those on the grounds of OmahafgKore 
University and the University of Ne Th 
braska; and an income above its current 
needs so that it is able to put away ‘sub- 
stantial’ trust funds. 

“Boys Town literature emphasizes 
that among its 900 residents are boys of 
all religious creeds. Another emphasis is 
that a Protestant worship service is con- 
ducted at the same hour as the Roman of vic 
Catholic service. This is true, but worship §§ Korez 
is conducted under quite different condi- Fif 
tions. Until recently Protestant boys met 
in one of the dormitories for their service. 
They now have a chapel in the field Amer 
house. Roman Catholic boys meet in the & made 
ornate and beautifully designed Dowd Th 
Memorial Chapel in the heart of “Town. & of Hi, 

“Protestant boys do not go to public & dent 
schools, but attend the town’s parochial & fami} 
school with Roman Catholics in their re- ary 
ligious garb as teachers. A person who & Kore: 
was closely associated with the life of & woo< 
Boys Town for many years has told me § Fisey 
that in the educational process there are § sumn 
many subtle pressures brought to beat Af 
upon the Protestant residents. 
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Union Professor John C. Bennett: Polliti- 
cal sermons are not always wrong. 


in the right of one group to seek legal 
sanctions on moral practices, but he cau- 
tioned, “On the other hand I believe that 
each community should be very re- 
strained in its approach to legislation that 
is designed to enforce particular moral 
convictions on the whole community. 
Even where there is very general agree- 
ment about a question of personal moral 
conduct, the religious group or the moral- 
ist must recognize the limits of the law, 
and religious communities should not 
seek to turn all sins into crimes under the 
law of the states.” 

The theologian also called for a more 
sympathetic approach to the problem of 
atheism. “Religious liberty includes the 
liberty to reject religion,” he.said, add- 
ing, “I believe that we who represent 
the great historic religious traditions of 
the West should realize that our own 
communities often need to be challenged 
by the secular critic or the religious rebel. 
We are the better for being put on our 
mettle that way.” 
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Omaha Churchman 


Criticizes Boys Town 


Dr. George S. Bancroft, executive of 
the Synod of Nebraska, says he is dis- 
pleased with the fact that too many 
Americans believe his home town, 
Omaha, and Boys Town are practically 
synonymous. 

What especially offends Dr. Bancroft 
is the way this Roman Catholic institu- 
tion is publicized as more tolerant of 
other denominations than, in fact, it is. 

Dr. Bancroft outlined his criticisms of 


Boys Town in the November 7 issue of 
Dect 
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“None of this is for the purpose of dis- 
rediting the humanitarian work started 
by Father Flanagan forty-three years 
pgo, but to point out that, because of its 
basic philosophy (that it and it alone is 
he Church), the Roman Catholic 
hurch is not qualified to minister to 
rotestant boys in a nonsectarian man- 
ner. 

“One cannot but wonder if the hun- 
reds of thousands of Protestants who 

yntribute funds each year to the support 
of this Roman Catholic home for boys 
ealize that in the same city there are two 


Bancroft went on to describe 

riefly two Protestant- sponsored institu- 
tions in Omaha for homeless children. 
The Omaha Home for Boys, begun in 
1920, houses ninety-two boys in a large 
residence a few blocks from the first loca- 
tion of Boys Town. The Uta Halee Home 
(Indian for “On the Sunny Side”), is 
sponsored: by the Omaha Council of 
United Church Women and at present 
serves twenty-four girls. 

Dr. Bancroft concludes: “When Pres- 
byterians say to me, ‘I never fail to send 
an annual contribution to Boys Town,’ 
I can’t help but wonder what they really 
know about Boys Town and what they 
know about the Protestant ministry to 
adolescents in Omaha.” 


Korean Student Riots Go On 

The strikes by students and faculty at 
Yonsei University this fall (see P.L., No- 
vember 15) reflected the unrest which 
has plagued Korea since the students’ 
successful agitation against former Presi- 
dent Syngman Rhee. Toward the end of 
November occurred additional riots 
which some have termed “the worst acts 
of violence against U.S. citizens in South 
Korea’s history.” 

Fifteen hundred university students 
ransacked the homes of two American 
educators and demonstrated before the 
American Embassy in Seoul, while police 
made no effort to intervene. 

The students first assaulted the home 
of Horace G. Underwood, acting presi- 
dent of Yonsei University, which his 
family founded during their long mission- 
ary and philanthropic work among 
Koreans. United Presbyterian Dr. Under- 
wood served as interpreter for President 
Eisenhower during his visit to Korea last 
summer. 

After breaking down the door and 
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“THE COMING 
OF CHRIST” 


One of the most unusual offerings ever seen on television will be brought 
to viewers on Wednesday evening, December 21. Sponsored by United 
States Steel, NBC’s widely famed ‘Project 20’ unit will present “The 
Coming of Christ,” in full color, via stations of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company Network. « 

During months of travel and research around the world, this special 
unit photographed priceless art treasures from museums, libraries, 
churches and private collections, to be exhibited —many for the first 
time—to the nation’s television audience. The masterworks will be given 
life and movement by the still-pictures-in-motion technique so widely 
acclaimed in such previous ‘Project 20’ programs as “‘Meet Mr. Lincoln” 
and ‘Mark Twain’s America.” 

Please see your local newspaper for correct local time and channel. 


Produced by NBC’s ‘Project 20’ and presented by 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
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wrecking the furniture in Dr. Under- 
wood’s home, the students went on to do 
the same to the home of Dr. Charles A. 
Sauer, a Methodist who is acting chair- 
man of the University’s board of trustees. 

Proceeding, then, to the Embassy, the 
students demanded the deportation of 
both men. They were angered by the 
University’s refusal to dismiss seven pro- 
fessors alleged to be backers of the de- 
posed Mr. Rhee. 


Bishop Cites 


East German Troubles 

A report by Evangelical Bishop Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Krummacher of Greifs- 
wald, outlining the principal afflictions of 
East German Christians, received wide 
publicity throughout the country because 
of its general significance for all East 
German Protestants. 

Bishop Krummacher, who is head of 
the Evangelical Church in Pomerania, 
Soviet Zone, and chairman of the East 
German Evangelical Bishops’ Confer- 
ence, spoke before his Church's synod. 
“We certainly have all reason as Chris- 
tians in our state of which we are citi- 
zens, he said, “to raise our voice against 
the most painful fact that we are forced 
under the law to send our children to 
schools which are based on an atheistic 
and materialist ideology diametrically 
opposed to the Christian faith.” This 
complaint has nothing to do with politics, 
Bishop Krummacher stressed, “but solely 
stems from our responsibility which we 
as Christians have for our baptized 
children.” 

Dr. Krummacher said that “the East 
German Churches are heading for a new 
form of Church, the exact shape of which 
we do not yet know but which will be 
based on personal decisions, professions, 
and sacrifices.” Concerning the conflict 
between Confirmation and the commu- 
nist youth dedications, he said: “While 
we continue to give our love to those 
children who, to our sorrow and against 
the advice of the Church, are participat- 
ing in the atheistic rites, we must con- 
tinue to stress the irreconcilability of the 
two rites.” 

On the question of compulsory col- 
lectivization of farmers, the Bishop said 
that despite the serious afflictions in- 
volved, the Church will continue to em- 
phasize that for the sake of their fellow 
men the farmers’ duty is to do their best 
to bring in the harvest. “The land re- 
mains God’s land in any case,” Bishop 
Krummacher added. 
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New York Plans 
Church College Aid 


A twenty-five-year plan to revitalize 
higher education in New York State calls 
for $10-million-a-year subsidies for pri- 
vate colleges, including denominational 
institutions if this aid can be provided 
legally. Outlined by a Committee on 
Higher Education appointed by Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller last December, 
the plan also proposes that the state ex- 
pand facilities in its tax-supported col- 
leges. 

On the question of giving state aid to 
sectarian colleges, the committee said: 

“We are notin a position . . . to say 
how sectarian institutions might fit into 
this state-aid program. The issue has 
never been decided specifically by the 
courts, and we are informed that views 
as to its potential constitutionality are 
speculative.” 

Governor Rockefeller said he en- 
dorsed the report's “imaginative and 
original conceptual approach.” But he 
said the state legislature must try to agree 
on legislation to implement the plan. 


Presbyterians in Australia 
O.K. State Aid 


State aid to Church schools, under cer- 
tain conditions, was endorsed by the 
Presbytery of Tasmania, Australia, in its 
official journal, Presbyterian Life. 

The article said that the presbytery 
will ask the denomination’s General As- 
sembly to declare itself as “not opposed 
to direct assistance by the State to 
Church schools.” It stressed, however, 
that such assistance must take the “form 
of capital grants, administered by a for- 
mula that would preclude disproportion- 
ate aid to any denomination and allow 
no measure of State control.” 

The presbytery noted that without 
such State aid some Church schools 
could not meet the demands of increased 
enrollment, adding that it was “essen- 
tially just” that individual taxpavers 
should receive directly some benefit from 
the part of their social service tax ap- 
propriated for educational purposes. 


Supreme Court Declines to 
Rule on Uphaus 


The United States Supreme Court in a 
six to three ruling denied a second hear- 
ing to Dr. Willard Uphaus, a Methodist 
layman and religious pacifist, who has 
spent eleven months in a New Hamp- 
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shire prison for refusing to tell a stat 
legislative committee about guests at hi 
World Fellowship Center in that stat 

The ruling, which upholds once agai 
Dr. Uphaus’s 1956 conviction for con 
tempt of New Hampshire authoritie 
drew long and passionate dissents fron 
Justices William O. Douglas and Hug 
L. Black. Chief Justice Earl Warren e 
dorsed both dissents and associated him 
self with them. Such dissents are almog 
unprecedented in a procedural matter i 
which the Court’s majority does not han¢ 
down a written opinion. 

Dr. Uphaus’s appeal was dismisse¢ 
on the ground that it involved no Fede 
question, only one of New Hampshire 
law. The appeal maintained that sine¢ 
the Supreme Court’s earlier decision ix 
June, 1959, upholding the sentence, the 
New Hampshire legislature had deprived 
the state’s Attorney General of the powe 
to seek this kind of information from the 
pacifist leader. The state courts had 
jected this contention. 

Justice Black, in the dissent which 
read with obvious anger from the bench 
said the prosecution of Dr. Uphaus w 
another example of the continued perse 
cution of nonconformists. Denial by 
Supreme Court of a new hearing to th 
pacifist “is a sad indication of just h 
far the court has already departed fr 
the protection of the Bill of Rights « 
is an omen of things to come,” Justi 
Black protested. 

Justice Douglas, in his dissent, no 
that the court has ruled that the Nation 
Association for the Advancement of Ca 
ored People need not reveal its membe 
ship rolls to an Alabama investigatigj 
committee because this would open 
supporters to harassment, and said 
could not understand why the same da 
trine did not apply to the World Fellow 
ship Center. 
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Puerto Rican Sequel 


Donna Felisa Rincon de Gautier, lad 
mayor of San Juan, Puerto Rico, appaf 
ently won a victory in her effort to de 
the Puerto Rican bishops’ edict againt 
voting for the Popular Democratic Pa 
of the island (see P.L., Dec. 1, p. 26 
After her pastor, the Reverend Thomasyy 
Maisonet, had said she must do publig 
penance for her connection with th 
party before she might receive Con 
munion, Archbishop James P. Davis c 
tradicted the priest by saying that 1 
canonical penalties would be invoke 
against P. D. P. supporters. . 
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hree Denominations 
Study Rural Life 


State] Some 600 town and country church 
Aga vorkers of the three major branches of 
T COMBPresbyterianism—Cumberland, Presbyte- 
rites ian U.S. (Southern), and United Pres- 
s fromfvterian U.S.A.—gathered in Louisville, 
Hugi Kentucky, on November 1-3 to talk over 
€n ithe Church’s role in what was called a 
1 him#Fturbulent society.” 

almosf their meeting, the third such Pan- 
tter itfpyesbyterian Convocation on the Church 
t hand, Town and Country since 1951, marked 
he fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
f Protestantism’s first town and country 
lepartment—a forerunner of the present 
“Department of Town and Country 
Sm@ichurch of the Board of National Mis- 
101 Mi ions, United Presbyterian Church 
e, thiy.S.A. The meeting honored the man 
rivedermed the “dean of the rural church 
Powel ovement today,” Dr. Henry S. Ran- 
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= lolph, who retires on December 31 after 
ad re wenty-two years as secretary of this 
é lepartment. 
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Speakers called the attention of dele- 
ates to “new patterns” in rural life, the 
1eeds of emerging new nations, the 
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its effects, government technical aid, new 
nationalism, and literacy education. 

Sociologist Arthur F. Wileden of the 
University of Wisconsin suggested to the 
group that Americans may not go to 
church for a paradoxical reason: there 
may be too many churches. He ex- 
plained: “The precept that every man 
has a right to worship God according to 
the dictates of his own conscience has led 
to a proliferation of churches throughout 
the land. This has resulted in many small 
churches, which by the sociologist’s 
standards are below a minimum level of 
efficiency. I venture a hypothesis that 
this is at least one reason why so many 
people are ‘unchurched.’ . . .” 

Another reason people do not go to 
church was put forth by Dr. Richard O. 
Comfort, secretary for the Village 
Henry S. Randolph: “All denominational Church and Community Services of Agri- 
churches will combine their resources.” cultural Missions, Inc. It is because “min- 

isters and teachers often corrupt the pure 
Word of God with . . . strange and inter- 
Church and power politics, and the prob- __ esting private interpretations of it. 
lems of rural evangelism. The confer- “All we have to do is to listen to others 
ences studied these problems, and others, preach as I have had an opportunity to 
in small discussion groups that included do quite often these days,” Dr. Comfort 
study of “the population explosion” and _ said. “Listen to the radio or watch TV, 
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NE ee ... What will we give? 





This question confronts all of us this season. We choose 
presents to please our family and friends. But as we celebrate 
the birth of Jesus, will we consider a gift pleasing to Christ? 
What would be more appropriate than a sacrificial gift to 
His Church ... in gratitude for His life and His love? 


By an outright gift of money, securities or property you 
can help establish new churches; provide training for minis- 
terial students or homes for retired pastors; expand the work 
of Christian education, furnish Bibles, food, clothing, medi- 
Yohn 3:16 cines and hospital care in the name of Christ at home and 
5 ig abroad. You can select the causes which interest you most. 


Your gift can be a memorial in your name, or a family name. 
It will bring great joy and advance the cause of Christ—with 
peace, good-will among men! Fill out and send the convenient 
coupon now! , 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 
475 Riverside Drive - New York 27, N. Y. 


(0 In gratitude to-God, I am glad to make a gift to the Church at 
this Christmas season. Enclosed is check for S. 





0 I would like to make a gift of securities or property. 
( I would like to establish a fund to be known as: 
(0 I would like more information about making gifts and bequests. 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





City ZONE STATE 


t want my gift te go te one or more of the following: (check preference) 
——National Missions; ___Ecumenical Mission; Christian Edu- 
cation; Theological Seminaries; — Ministerial Pensions; 
—_The Foundation. PL 86 
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or even read the sermon topics for the 
following Sunday in any Saturday paper 
to realize how often the weed seed of 
erroneous interpretation kills the vitality 
of the pure Word of God. 

“We sugar-coat [the Word of God],” 
he added, “to make it easy to swallow in 
many interesting ways. Thus our people 
like the sugar, but have no idea of what 
they have swallowed. The fact that there 
is some bitterness in the Christian word, 
some words of condemnation for our 
modern way of living, a call to repent- 
ance, a word about’ sin and its implica- 
tions for our lives is not known to many 
who have ‘accepted the Lord Jesus Christ 
as their Lord and Savior.’” 

Dr. Randolph's history of the fifty 
years of Presbyterian rural church work, 
The Golden Harvest, made its debut at 
the meeting and perhaps forecast the is- 
sues that are ahead for church leaders: 

“We see the town and country church 
of tomorrow as a cooperative church in 
which all denominational churches will 
combine their resources in any com- 
munity in a single battle cry against evil.” 


General Mission Receipts 


Show Decline 

It became apparent last month that 
The United Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
may not meet the $26,864,287 minimum 
basic General Mission program approved 
last May by the General Assembly. 

By November 15, $18,282,778 had 
been received by the Central Receiving 
Agenay, an increase of slightly more 
than 5 per cent over the same ten-month 
period for 1959. According to Roger H. 
Johnson, secretary of finance, a 9 per 
cent increase is needed to meet the Gen- 
eral Assembly program. For this reason, 
Mr. Johnson urged General Mission 
treasurers of congregations to be prompt 
in forwarding their end-of-year receipts. 
To be credited to the 1960 General Mis- 
sion account, he said, checks must be 
postmarked not later than Thursday, 
January 5, 1961. 

Churches are also asked to send 
promptly contributions to the special 
Macedonian Call Offering, which was 
received in many congregations during 
October and November. 

It is hoped that this offering, sug- 
gested by the General Assembly as a 
means of meeting special needs more 
adequately in this country and overseas, 
will provide a substantial source of addi- 
tional funds for the denomination’s Gen- 
eral Mission program. 
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For the Record 
ANNIVERSARIES: 

230th. First, of Connecticut Farms, 
Union, N.J. (the Rev. Fred W. Druck- 
enmiller and the Rev. Robert B. Sheldon, 
pastors). 

125th. Honey Brook, Pa. (the Rev. 
Henry R. Riesdorph, pastor). 

50th. Covenant, Kansas City, Mo. 
(the Rev. Wendell K. Patterson, pastor). 

First, Kimball, Nebr. (the Rev. Dr. 
Norman E. Nygaard, pastor). 


DEDICATIONS: 

St. James, Tarzana, Calif. (the Rev. 
Dr. Calvin A. Duncan, minister, and the 
Rev. Joseph J. Skelly, associate minis- 
ter), of a new sanctuary. 

Paris, Ill. (the Rev. Ronald T. Allin, 
pastor), of Trinity Memorial Chapel, in 
memory of John H. Williams, Edgar, III. 

Vernon, Portland, Ore. (the Rev. J. 
Arthur Stevenson, pastor) , of a complete 
new church plant. 

First, Dubois, Pa. (the Rev. Harold 
H. Byers, Jr., pastor), of a Christian Ed- 
ucation Center. 

Windsor Park, Austin, Tex. (the Rev. 
H. Peyton Waddill, pastor), of a new 
church. 

First, Clarksville, Tex. (the Rev. 
Raymond Judd, Jr., pastor), of a new 
chapel—named Corley Chapel in mem- 
ory of the church’s first regular pastor, 
the Rev. Sam Corley, who served from 
1840 to 1847. 

Sunnyside, Wash. (the Rev. Arnold 
O. Pederson, pastor), of a new building 
containing a sanctuary, a Christian edu- 
cation wing, a fellowship hall, and of- 
fices. 


NEW CHURCH ORGANIZED: 

Shepherd of the Hills, Casper, Wyo. 
(the Rev. Peter G. Koopman, II, organ- 
izing pastor), with 134 charter members. 


HOSPITAL DEDICATES NEW BUILDINGS 

A new dormitory and academic build- 
ings were recently dedicated at St. 
Luke’s Hospital (Episcopal-Presbyte- 
rian), St. Louis, Missouri. 





INDEX 


An index of the 1960 issues, Vol. 13 of 
PresByYTERIAN Lire, will soon be avail- 
able for the convenience of subscrib- 
ers. Advance orders are now being ac- 
cepted. Send 20 cents in stamps for 
each index desired to PrespyTERIAN 
Lire, Witherspoon Building, Philadel- 
phia 7, Pennsylvania. 














AND NOW 
A SUGAR-CANE CURTAIN 


(Continued from page 17) 


these developments by saying, “But 
are in the midst of a revolution.” Then} 
added, “If I am wrong, the mistake is 
my head, not my heart.” 

Another doctor’s wife, off in a n 
rural mission started by the Presbyterian 
in their five-year advance, told me, “QO 
eyes were opened to Cuba’s need by th 
revolution. We don’t know much abo 
politics. But we couldn’t stay in comfo 
in our home with this work to be don 
We are just poor little Presbyterians t 
ing to do a job.” 

They are part of a group who left con 
fort and reasonable security to begin ne 
work—medical, evangelical, educatio: 
—in rural Oriente. They first got the ide 
a year ago, when they went out for 
month’s volunteer work during their 
cation, to aid the refugees left homele 
when Batista’s forces had burned the 
homes for helping the rebels during th 
revolution. 

_ Once they saw the need, they could 1 
longer be happy, so recently they wen 
back to work full-time. They have 
ready organized Sunday schools an 
church services for miles about the 
sion. “This is the first time these peop 
have ever heard the gospel,” Professo 
Norniella, who gave up his chair 
Union Seminary, Matanzas, to head th 
mission, told me. 

While I was there, Dr. Alphonso Re 
drigues, head of the seminary, came t 
nearby Myari to preach in the park. Hun 
dreds came to hear him. His theme: “I 
the midst of revolution or not, t 
Church has a 25th of December mov 
ment, and we must proclaim the coming 
of the Lord to his people.” 


The paradox of revolution 

This is one of the great paradoxes of 
the revolution. While it is more and more 
generally believed that the revolution i 
communist, the rural people most in fa 
vor of it are turning to Evangelical Chri 
tianity. “You see, this is the first ti 
anybody ever paid any attention to the 
poor in this country,” one observer ex 
plained. “Castro has let them know they 
are important. And now they can believe 
it when they hear the Lord loves them, 
too.” 

A farmer near Los Palos who had had 
his land expropriated, but is now helping 
his former peasant workers organize 4 
cooperative to run their own farms, told 
me at a big farmers’ cooperative meet- 
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ing, “We are making the peasants feel 
like people.” 

This is the part of the revolution in 
which most Christian people in the 


churches—and I talked to Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, and 
Lutherans—believe. 


The other side 

But then there is another side, and 
more and more people are opening their 
eyes to it, and to the deep disillusion- 
ment that follows. Many feel betrayed. 

Edgar Nesman, a missionary I can 
name because he has since returned to 
America, was one of the first to tell me 
about it. “I believed in the revolution, 
too. Now I am so embarrassed, I am 
ashamed to go back to the States, when 


I remember the speeches I made and the | 
reports I wrote saying this was a real rev- | 


olution of the people—not communist.” 

Nesman headed the Methodist agri- 
cultural school at Preston in Oriente. For 
two years the revolution surged about 
his school. One of their graduates was 
murdered by the Batista police, and was 
so brutally beaten he could barely be 
recognized when he was left hanging in 








a tree. It is believed that 20,000 persons 
were murdered by the Batista forces. 


“I don’t know whether Castro was a | 


communist from the start, or even| 
whether or not he is now. But there is no | 
doubt where the government now is,” 
Nesman told me. He didn’t want to leave 
his work, but his Cuban friends warned 
him he should. Most American mission- 
aries have gone, and of those who re- 
main, most have sent their wives and 
children home. 

A card-carrying communist who is 
proud to have been a party member for 
thirty years, but ironically lost a recent 
election for a union office to a nonparty 


man, told me, “I don’t know of any card- |. 


carrying party members in the govern- 
ment. We wish there were. Cuba,” he 
said, “has under 20,000 party members 
but the party approves 100 per cent 
what the government is doing.” 

Another Methodist layman, whose 
name I must not use, told me he was pro- 
revolution until a few months ago. “I had 
my eyes opened when Castro took over 
the press,” he said. “Up until that time 
he had 90 per cent of the people with 
him. He didn’t need to control the press. 
I suspected he was up to something for 
which he would need a controlled press, 
and he surely was. If Cubans had ever 
thought he was communist, he’d never 
gotten out of those hills.” 

This man said that at first just a few 
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A discarded hat—a man’s ragged suit 
—a look of hunger. These are all that 10- 
year-old Jung In Kwan has in the world. 

Father and mother living? Jung In 
Kwan’s father was killed in an avalanche. 
His mother died in a dynamite blast. He 
is alone. 

Visible means of support? Well, Jung 
In Kwan does have a job of sorts. It is 
begging for food scraps to fill his gnawing 
stomach. 

Any references? Yes, Jung In Kwan 
can refer you to several thousand orphans 
on the streets of Seoul. They are in the 
same business. They can tell you about 
his experience in aching hunger—lonely 
nights—frost-bitten hands and feet. They 
can tell you of closed doors—indifferent 
crowds—dying friends. 

Prospects for the future? Almost 
certain death for Jung In Kwan and many 
of his friends. Unless—unless a friendly 
hand sends help. One can “adopt” such a 
boy or girl by sending $10 a month to 
the Christian Children’s Fund. This opens 
a door to one of the 91 CCF-affiliated 
orphanages in Korea. Such support lets 
in a hungry child. Indeed, any gift, large 
or small, from an American heart and 
pocket can save the life of a little boy 
or girl. 

The cake Jung In Kwan is eating was 
given to him by a CCF worker who later 
admitted him to a CCF orphanage school. 
He no longer will be one of the unhappy 
half of the world’s children. For every 
other child in the world goes to bed 
hungry every night. Communism’s 
strongest ally is hunger. While most of 
us worry about excess weight, children 
starve because of the lack of a couple of 
pennies’ worth of rice. 

The cost of an “adoption” is the same in 
any of the countries listed. 








































Christian Children’s Fund, in- 
corporated in 1938, with its 391 
affiliated orphanage schools in 41 
countries, is the largest Protestant 
orphanage organization in the world, 
assisting over 34,000 children. It 
serves 30 million meals a year. It 
is registered with the Advisory 
Committee on Voluntary Aid of the 
International Cooperation Admini- 
stration of the United States Gov- 
ernment. It is experienced, efficient, 
economical and conscientious. 


COUNTRIES: 

Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Borneo, 
Brazil, Burma, Canada, Ceylon, 
Chile, England, Finland, France, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
nesia, Iran, Israel, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, Le- 
banon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Portugal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Syria, Taiwan (Formosa), Thai- 
land, Turkey, United States, Viet- 
nam (Indo-china), Western Ger- 
many, American Indians or great- 
est need, 


For Information write: Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 








of the better informed people saw the 
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Richmond 4, Virginia 


I wish to “adopt” a boy [J girl (J for 
one year in 





(Name Country) 


I will 10 th ($120 . 
will pay $10 a month ($ a year) NAME 


CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, INC. 


I cannot “adopt” a child but want to 
help by giving $ 
(Please send me further information. 

















Enclosed is payment for the full year 
ADDRESS. 








0 first month [J]. Please send me the 
CITY. 


Zone 





child’s name, story, address and picture. 
STATE 





I understand that I can correspond with 
the child. Also, that there is no obliga- 
tion to continue the adoption. 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. Gifts 
are deductible from income tax. 
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light. “But now it is going down to an- 
other level every day. You would be sur- 
prised by the numbers of ordinary work- 
ing people, farmers, and laborers who 
are aware of what is happening. I doubt 
if the government has 50 per cent of the 
people with it now.” 

This layman says he knows the coop- 
erative movement. “These cooperatives 
aren't real cooperatives. They are state- 
run businesses,” he said. “I was all for 
agrarian reform, and it wasn’t a bad bill. 
But this kind of* transformation must 
come from within the heart; it cannot 
work when foisted on a people by a gov- 
ernment that appeals to greed and the 
desire for vengeance.” 

In Havana I asked a newspaper editor 
about the controlled press. He admitted 
that nothing critical of the government 
could be published. The excuse is that 
this is a people’s revolution, and anyone 
critical of their government is a traitor to 
the people. “Even if I were td write some 
criticism,” he said, “the labor unions 
would not let the boys in the shop set the 
type.” He added, “Of course this is a rev- 
olution.” 

During the two weeks I was in Cuba, 
the press and radio kept screaming that 
there was to be an American-inspired 
invasion. In a Cardenas hospital I found 
most of the beds empty. The doctor ex- 
plained, “We are only taking emergency 
cases. We are keeping the hospital pre- 
pared to handle the casualties when the 
invasion comes.” 

One correspondent told me that he 
challenged a government press official, 
“Look, come off it; you know as well as I 
there isn’t going to be an invasion.” 

“Of course I know,” the official said, 
“but we have to keep these people stirred 
up to oppose the counterrevolutionaries.” 
The government knows the real opposi- 
tion is likely to come from the growing 
but still disunited counterrevolutionary 
movement from within the country. 

The invasion scare is also part of the 
continuing hate-America campaign. In 
one city a foreigner whom everyone ap- 
parently thought was an American said 
that gangs of boys went by his house one 
evening after I left, threatening to take 
him out and hang him if an invasion 
came. 

“T've been in Latin America for twen- 
ty-five years,” he said, “and I don’t panic 
easily. But I'm scared enough to send my 
family away.” He, like most Americans, 
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Canadians, and Englishmen, has sent his 
family home. 

The Episcopalian Sunday school in 
Havana, which serves the English-lan- 
guage community, had 150 children last 
May. In October it had fifteen. The rec- 
tor told me that soon most of them would 
be gone. His congregation has dropped 
from two hundred to fifty. “Yanquis No” 
signs are numerous in Cuba, though 
many Cubans hasten to say it’s the Amer- 
ican government, not the people, they 
dislike. 

Many Cubans told me: “If I could get 
away from this country tomorrow, I 
would go.” But restrictions have been 
tightened from day to day, and few 
now are able to leave. The line before 
the American Embassy was two blocks 
long each day. Cubans were applying for 
visitors’ visas to the United States. When 
they get there, they stay. 

In mid-November, technical men and 
doctors were summoned to a big rally at 
Havana University, where they were 
asked to take an oath of allegiance. The 
inference from this is that if they get 
caught trying to leave the country after 
swearing allegiance to the regime, they 
may be charged with disloyalty or trea- 
son. 

Observers said that the government 
was disappointed in the turnout of pro- 
fessional and technical people. The 
crowds were mostly made up of labor 
union men, who took the vow for the 
absentees. 


Business is shot 

As is well known, most of Cuba is now 
socialized. The great estates were seized, 
and the farmers have been promised that 
they will receive title to portions of land. 

The land reforms bill was followed by 
an urban property bill, in which tenants 
are to be given title to the houses in 
which they live. One rich man in Havana 
is said to have lost 12,000 houses. 

Many of the sharpest critics of the gov- 
ernment, of course, are those who were 
rich and have lost their property. And 
their friends suspect that some of their 
bitter opposition to the government's re- 
strictions on freedom stems from their 
chagrin at losing their wealth. 

The only two banks in Cuba not na- 
tionalized are Canadian. A banner in 
front of the Royal Bank of Canada in 
Santa Clara proclaimed: “Employees of 
this bank favor the nationalization of Cu- 
ban banks.” 

I went in to get a traveler's check 
changed. It took thirty minutes, with 
forms filled out in sextuplicate. “Bu- 
reaucracy and inefficiency have taken 





over in business,” one banker told 
And businessmen repeated, “Busines 
shot.” Another said, “What’s even woe 
than having fumbling amateurs from 
government running business is that , 
staffs are turned into bands of informer 

At the same time, many Cubans 
lieve that the American embargo m 
prove in the long run a good thing 
Cuba. “We spent $5 million last 5 
buying candy and chewing gum f 
America,” one Cuban told me. “The 
no reason why we can’t produce our 6 
candy in this country, with all ¢ 
sugar.” The fertile soil of Cuba cou 
produce many rich crops, but Cubs 
with their sugar economy, tradition 
import many commodities. 

Castro, in his marathon television 
pearances, explains the economy so th 
even the little children can understan 
And in Cuban homes, I found them le 
ally eating Malanga, a Cuban tub 
which is something like a potato. In 
hospital I saw imported Canadian pot 
toes that were said to have cost $8 a ba 
At La Progresiva school last year, tange 
ines instead of the usual apples were di 
tributed to children in the town 
Christmas time. One of the teachers w 
explaining the reason for the chang 
when a small eight-year-old piped 
“Oh, I know, we’re using oranges instea 
so that we can save foreign exchange f 
Fidel.” 

Businessmen, of course, are not 
loyal as the farmers and the children, 
are less impressed by the Castro broad 
casts. “Any guy who thinks he’s wort 
listening to for three or four hours, tim 
after time, must have lost his marble 
one businessman told me, “Especis 
when he shows up for the broadcast 
hour late.” 

One theory is that Castro is not maé 
as he seems to many, but that he had hi 
revolution carefully planned from t 
start. And another more commonly he 
is that he is truly an idealist, but that 
has had to use the communists to g 
things done. They are now taking thé 
revolution in the direction they want t 
go. Almost everyone agrees that “Che 
Guevara, head of the National Bank, i 
“the brains” of the government. 


The Church stand 

Although criticism is daily increasing 
in Cuba, people are still very careful wi 
whom they speak. A Protestant leade 
told me that one of the principal voice 
speaking out publicly against the Castm 
regime is the Catholic hierarchy. But the 
Catholics, like the Protestants, are deeply 
divided on the issue. 
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: It is estimated that about 500 of the 
1SIN€S# 7090 Roman Catholic priests in Cuba are 
“1 WORE foreigners, most of them from Spain. A 
from good many are from Canada. The Cuban 
that ¢ priests generally are more loyal to the 
ormet@ revolution than the foreigners, and it is 
bans believed by both Catholic and Protes- 
‘go 'B tant, Cuban and foreigner, that the Cu- 
hing ban people themselves are deeply 
- opposed to communism—and uninformed 
- fn about it. 

The Those who still support Castro argue 
UT OF that he just cannot be communist, for he 
all | quotes the Bible. All over Cuba you see 
ae placards with the slogan, “A traitor to the 
7 people is a traitor to Christ.” 
The first churchman to warn against 
; Castro’s communist-directed policies was 
10 4 the Archbishop of Santiago de Cuba, 
-s who once interceded for Castro's life, 
aa persuading the Batista regime in 1954 to 
tub let him out of prison. Last May, the 
‘Go Archbishop published the first of three 
» pot Pastoral letters. Things started to 
all change from then on,” a counterrevolu- 
ang tionary girl told me at the cathedral. I 
eh talked to several Roman Catholic priests 
ee who explained that the Archbishop, who 
aaa had supported Castro at first, became 
hana Suspicious of him as far back as his 
da mountain-fighting days. 
stall “The Archbishop welcomed him on 
ge fi the steps of the city hall, here in Santi- 
ago, on January 1, 1959,” a Santiago 
- priest told me, “and he said then that if | 

1, any the revolution followed the principles of 
road democracy, and Christian social justice, 
worl God would bless it. But he warned Cas- 
tim tro that if it departed from those prin- 

blest ciples, Cubans would rise and fight again 
cial for democracy and justice.” 
st t While I was talking to the priests in 
the cathedral, the phone kept ringing. 
mad One priest came back from one such call, 
d hag. and said, “Just another one threatening 
tha to take me out and hang me.” 

hel “It’s awful to think we produced him,” 

it Mg a Catholic woman told me. “We thought 

_ gdm he was a faithful Christian, but now we 

thal find that he is an evil man.” 

tt But even before the Archbishop of 

‘hey Santiago issued his first letter, two self- 

k, i@ exiled priests complained to the Organ- 

ization of American States last winter 

that Castro “is applying war measures in 

governing the country and is loading the 
sing prisons with thousands of political pris- 
vit Oners, and giving them cruel, inhuman, 
de@ and degrading treatment.” 

ice The Roman Catholic Church has 

tr called upon all Cuban people to join it in 

the® its protests. And some Protestants are 
ply convinced that they ought to speak up, 

too. Others urge that they study the 
er duestion more carefully first. The Cath- 
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can 


be 


stamped out! 


With the alarming upswing in illegitimacy. one factor stands out! Girls 
with firm religious beliefs are less likely to become unwed mothers! 

Read the shocking story “The Truth About I[llegitimacy” in the 
December Journal. Learn why religion is such a powerful weapon. 
Why psychologists believe many of the almost quarter million cases 


of illegitimacy reported could have been prevented 





if danger sig- 


nals of behavior had been heeded. This story is must reading! 
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New Midget Aid Developed 
FOR CONFUSED HEARING 


St. Paul, Minn. (special)—The tiniest thing of its kind you’ve 
rformance and economy. For those 
all hearing aids because of size and 
unsightly appearance. This midget weighing less than 14 ounce 
and smaller than ‘a gga is the nearest thing to secret hearing 


has proved unusually successful as a help to people who 
hear all right, but have trouble understanding speec 
people mumble or fail to speak up plainly. 
Information about this new aid can be obtained without cost 
or obligation from F. R. Lane, 1633 Eustis Ave., St. Paul, 
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Est. 1882. A co-ed, four-year Liberal Arts College 
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Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Offering 
training for business, the professions, the ministry, 
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Presbyterian, coed, fully accred. 4-yr. Liberal Arts 
college. Christian Educ.. Amer. Humanics, and 3-2 
engineering prog. Teacher training, pre-prof. courses 
Sports, music. drama. Personal counseling, moderate 
costs. M. Earle Collins, Marshall, Mo. 
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LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 
Liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 
For catalog and information write F. L. McClwer, 
Phr.D.. . St. Charlies. Missouri. 
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HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Offers new program: Education plus In- 
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AND NOW A 
SUGAR-CANE CURTAIN 


olic Church owned houses from which 
substantial rentals came. These have 
now been lost. The Catholics are even 
more disturbed over being cut off from 
their radio and television broadcasts; and 
the government has taken over their 
technical school at Camaguey. 

Priests still teach religious education 
in that school, despite the presence of 
Cuban Secret Service men—OG.2’s—re- 
sponsible to Raul Castro, head of the 
army. The school farm has been handi- 
capped by the Agrarian Reform Law. 

A Protestant leader put it this way: 
“Are the Roman Catholics complaining 
against infringement on civil and reii- 
gious liberties, or are they just angry 
about losing their property, their big 
annual government grants for their char- 
itable institutions—said to have totaled 
$12 million—and the prestige they used 
to have under Batista? If the Roman 
Catholic Church is against the loss of re- 
ligious liberty, then we Protestants will 
have to join them. But we are not sure 
yet.” 

Another Protestant said: “The Spanish 
R.C.’s are a poor lot to talk of civil lib- 
erties. Look at what happens to Protes- 
tants in Spain.” The first went on to say: 
“We can’t take sides on political issues, 
but on ideological matters we will have 
to face things together. But first we have 
to get certain facts.” This is one reason 
Protestants haven't spoken out yet. An- 
other one is, they are even more deeply 
divided than the Roman Catholics. Most 
churchmen, Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants, were anti-Batista, hence in vary- 
ing degrees they held high hopes for the 
revolution. Some still do, even though 
they are split on their confidence and 
faith in Castro. 

One Cuban leader of the Presbyterian 
Church, who has talked with Castro per- 
sonally, is convinced that he is sincere. 
Castro is said to have promised that he 
would never touch the Church, or 
Church schools, and also to have ex- 
plained that he had to use the commu- 
nists at present, but when he needed to, 
he would get rid of them. Like many 
Cubans, this minister blames present 
troubles on American treatment of Cas- 
tro and on the embargo. 

Protestant ministers are convinced 
that if they do have to speak up against 
the way the government is going, they 
must be united. At the moment, the em- 
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chanted wing is waiting for the believers 
in Castro to see the light. 


The facts to be faced 


One of the facts which Protestants 
have to study is the statement made by 


> even <Che” Guevara on Cuba’s economic 
E from planning. Guevara said recently: “If this 
7 — revolution has any ideology, then that 
thes ideology is Cuban Marxism, the applica- 

: tion of the ideology of Karl Marx to the 
catia peculiar problems of Cuba.” A Presbyte- 
“a rian leader said: “Fidel has never dis- 


cussed ideology; never admitted com- 
munism. We have to ask, 
Che’s idea, or is this the ideology of the 
revolution? If it is the latter, the Church 
has to be against it.” 


is this just 
handi. 
aw. 

Way: 
axining 


About eight months ago Cuban Prot- 
1 reli- 


estant leaders were agreed on certain 


angry ae 
+ things concerning the revolution, includ- 
es nena 
OR ing: “This is not a communist revolution, 
char- 


or a revolution inspired by the commu- 
taled 


used 
oman 
of re- 
s will 


nists. But communists are chiefly respon- 
sible for the shortcomings of the revolu- 
tionary government.” 

Protestants no longer can agree on that 
Many that the 
revolution was calculated carefully from 


statement. believe now 


T sure 
the start. This is one of the main subjects 


anish ee 4 ae 
; for living-room discussion in Cuba these 


il lib. 
rotes- 
) Say: 


days, although people are very careful 
whom they have in the living-room, and 
whether or not the servants are listening. 

Another fact that churchmen realize 
is that Cuba is still in the midst of a revo- 
lution. Maybe that gives an excuse for a 
controlled press and no elections. But 
why, churchmen ask, is it that the only 
political party with legal status in Cuba 
is the Communist Party? A Cuban can 
express an opinion, but he must not criti- 


ssues, 
have 
have 
>ason 
An- 
-eply 
Most 
Prot- 


vary- : 
cize communism. 
r the 


al Some of Cuba’s best men have 
al publicly destroyed by Castro for asking 
questions about communism. A Roman 
Catholic told me, “That’s the only thing 
for which we get into trouble.” 

The Methodist minister in Santiago 
recently had his radio broadcast cut off, 
and has since left to take up work in 


been 


-rian 

per- 
cere. 
t he 


a Costa Rica. His sin: he criticized com- 
mu unism. 
1 to, Another fact the churchmen face is 
any that Cuba is not free, although every- 
sent Where there are signs proclaiming it the 
Coll free part of America. 

The final fact is the statement which 
ced i *Ppeared in all Cuban papers recently 
inst @ {Tom the Secretary of the Cuban Com- 
hey | ™Unist Party, Blas Roca, “We had to 


em- throw in our lot with the revolution of 
sone Cuba. We had to support the Cuban 
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government with all our hearts, for this 
is the means and the way to establish 
communism in Latin America.” 

Why, churchmen ask, if this is an of- 
ficial statement of the Communist Party, 
has it not been answered by the govern- 
ment? Are Cubans working for the Cu- 
ban revolution, or for a communist foot- 
hold in South America? 

Some of the churchmen who ask these 
questions are fearful that they already 
know the answers. And they tremble for 
Cuba. 

It is obvious to the onlooker that what 
they are trying to do is keep the Protes- 
tants united, so that if the time comes 
when they must make a stand, they will 
stand together. 

It is obvious, too, that they 
ing that things will improve. Some still 
hope that Castro, who has pulled off so 
many miracles, will pull off another by 
cleaning out the communists and putting 
the revolution back on the democratic 
rails where it once seemed to be. Others 
hope the counterrevolutionaries may 
stage a coup d'etat, and that somehow 
all those automatic weapons in untrained 
hands will not start going off. 


are pray- 


It is obvious, too, that the Protestant | 


denominations, that number only 250,- 
000 adherents among six million nominal 
Roman Catholics, do not want to speak 
up and bring government wrath down on 
their growing work. 

“What we need from North America,” 
the most enlightened churchman I met 
in Cuba told me, “is patience, and under- 
standing, and prayer. You must trust us 
and pray for us. The Cuban Church was 
not prepared for this revolution. All the 
churches of Latin America can look and 
learn by what has happened and is hap- 
pening to us.” 
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Some Fine New Books Before Christmas 


Radical Monotheism and Western 
Culture with supplementary essays, by 
H. Richard Niebuhr (Harper; $2.75). 
The principal excellence of this book 
is its presentation of the present Ameri- 
can religious situation in daring theolog- 
ical terms. Analysts of culture and 
“religion” too often use the standards of 
what they are analyzing and thus lose 
by default an outside standing point 
from which genuine analysis may be 
done. Niebuhr’s analysis employs the 
distinctive standards of Biblical faith. He 
sees in the present situation a competi- 
tion for supremacy between gods, just 
as did the ancient Israelite Prophets, and 
in much the same fashion as did Martin 
Luther and John Calvin, Being mono- 
theistic (having one God) in a henothe- 
istic manner (having one god at a time) 
is not, for Niebuhr, an activity that died 
out with the Enlightenment. The basic 
religion of America, he finds, consecu- 
tively honors the American society (with 
its values), the Christian Church, and 
the Christian God. In fact, Niebuhr spots 
the major idolatry in American Chris- 
tianity exactly at the point where the 
Church and its God are merged into a 
workable single enjoying the 
(often enthusiastic) sanction of a society 
which still remains the main embodiment 
of value, consequently the chief god. 

Niebuhr’s rearticulation of “radical 
monotheism” actually amounts to a new 
preaching of the gospel. He sounds the 
deep bass of Biblical faith underneath 
what, without that bass, otherwise re- 
mains the aimless or strident melodies 
of “religion” as such. He deserves wide 
reading on a crucial subject especially 
by people in and out of the Church who 
seem so overjoyed with any god at all, 
as long as it is well known and widely 
approved. 


reality 


The Protestant Faith, by George W. 
Forell (Prentice-Hall; $4.95). The ap- 
pearance of George Forell’s book prob- 
ably will not prompt a great many people 
to dance with joy, but conceivably some 
hard-pressed pastors and university pro- 
fessors will indulge in a decorous little 
“rah.” Here is the book that no one 
thought could be written because so 
many apt learned men have tried in the 


34 


past and failed. It presents the central 
features of Reformation thought in their 
historical context, with their theological- 
Biblical contents intact, specifically for 
the use of modern Protestants. Somehow 
the man has managed to get it all written 
down in a delightful style that is neither 
cute nor perversely simple. He is not 
writing for intelligent laymen or for pro- 
fessional theologians or for college stu- 
dents. With splendid thoughtfulness he 
addresses himself to—Protestants. Prot- 
estants, most of all, then, will thank Dr. 
Forell for having written this book. They 
will be most helped by the simple full 
structure, and the appendixes containing 
the ancient creeds, Reformation and 
other more modern confessions of faith. 
(Study groups should not need the point 
lighted up in red-and-white-flashing 
neon that this book is a natural for their 
informal intellectual endeavors. ) 





Etching t Barbara Neustadt from * 


“ The First Christmas’ 
published ty Thomas Y¥. Crowell Company, N.Y., 


1960. 


Christ and the Hope of Glory, by 
John Knox (Abingdon; $1.00). The sub- 
ject of Christian hope in the hands of 
John Knox (the living John Knox, who 
teaches New Testament at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York City) 
takes on an excitement that it has come 
to lack because lesser men with lesser 
insight have made it virtually banal. But 
Knox writes a spare beautiful paragraph; 
he is an impeccable scholar; above all, he 


is a humble and profound Christian ma 
His essay on Christian hope proves to } 
a succinct statement that cuts throug 
the brush into the heart of the matte 
Anyone who really wants to know 

difference between the sentimental ide 
of the “immortality of the soul” and th 
genuine Christian hope has now an op 
portunity to learn, believe—and hope. 


Our Heavenly Father, Sermons o 
the Lord’s Prayer, by Helmut Thielick 
(Harper; $3.00). Thielicke is scarcelj 
known in America, not nearly so we 
known as Barth and Bultmann; 
where he is known, he is respected as 
preacher and as a theologian of the firy 
order. These sermons on the Lord’ 
Prayer were preached during the fina 
days of World War II to Christians i 
Stuttgart, Germany. The words are u 
usually poignant for that reason. Ameri 
cans who read these sermons will 
struck by the direct evangelical powe 
and the decisive ring that they have ia 
the land of the victors sixteen years later, 


The First Christmas—from the Gos 
pels According to Saint Luke and Saint 
Matthew, illustrated with etchings by 
Barbara Neustadt (Crowell; $2.75). 
Barbara Neustadt, particularly with the 
use of great blues, has done some stun 
ningly simple and charming illustrations 
for this book. These etchings are not es- 
pecially for children, although children 
will be enthralled as quickly as adults. 
Miss Neustadt deserves commendation 
for her brilliant achievements. The text 
is supplied by the Christmas materials 
in Matthew and Luke (RSV). 


The Days of Christ's Coming, by 
Dorothy L. Sayers (Harper; $1.50). 
Miss Sayers has done an excellent para- 
phrase of the Christmas materials in 4 
slight book that might be considered by 
parents who feel a bit unsure of making 
their own paraphrases for young chil- 
dren. 

Readers who have enjoyed Handel H. 
Brown's articles in PResBYTERIAN LiFe 
will be pleased to find a collection of his 
sermons entitled A Recipe for a Merry 
Christmas (Eerdmans; $2.50). 
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Wondrous Wise 


TT Three Kings of Orient are surely among the most fascinating symbols 
in the whole amazing story of the Birth of the Babe. That men of royal 
degree should get on their camels and ride for days and days on the strength 
of the astrological supposition that a new star in the sky meant the birth of a 
King greater than they were, is fantastic enough. 

Standards in wisdom have changed a lot since their day. With our highly 
superior knowledge of what is going on in the heavens, we would quickly 
lock up a ruler who started out to follow a new light in the sky, since he clearly 
must be mad as a hatter not to recognize it as one of the man-launched sat- 
ellites. 

But more astounding even than the journey of the Wise Men is their be- 
havior at the end of it. Unquestioningly, and without even taking time out for 
a vote, they fell on their knees before this baby who surely can’t have looked 
very kingly. And although the little Jesus probably needed a layette a lot more 
than he needed frankincense, they unabashedly gave him the kingly gifts they 
had brought along, without stopping to think that he was too young for such 
presents. 

There is a man in our church, and he is said to be wondrous wise. At any 
rate, he has a good deal of money and a good deal of prestige, and when he 
speaks, people listen. He has a number of precepts for running the affairs of 
the church, many of which I have been privileged to hear recently, since we 
have been serving on a committee together. Translated into the language of 
the Wise Men, they run about as follows: 

1) Never get on your camel until you know exactly where you are going. 

2) Don’t trust these ivory-tower astrologers. 

3) If it looks like a king, if it’s dressed like a king, if it talks like a king, it 
must be a king. If it doesn’t, don’t encourage it to join our church; we need to 
raise our “tone.” 

4) People shouldn't be given things they won't appreciate. 

5) You can’t follow every new light in the sky. 

The sad part is that, in our modern, conserving, institutional day, you can't. 
Safe and sane; tried and true; discretion is the better part of valor; don’t build 
until the money’s in hand—these are the wisdom of our age. 

And yet the Wise Men who get remembered are the ones like David Living- 
stone and Marcus Whitman, who take off after a bright star without knowing 
for sure where it will lead, willing to settle, if need be, for the joy of the jour- 
ney, certain that it is better to try to lay one’s gifts before a King than to die 
gradually in a stuffy palace counting one’s gold. 
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Explore Your 
Presbyterian Heritage 
on a BOAC 
European Tour 


Join one of the eight congenial Pres- 
byterian Groups leaving New York on 
BOAC’s Economy flights. A Leader will 
conduct you through the sources of 
your Presbyterian Heritage in Scotland 
and England. 

You will thrill to the peace and beauty 
of the lovely Scottish and English coun- 
tryside and delight in the charm and 
contrasts of the many European coun- 
tries on your itinerary. 


Presbyterian Heritage Tours 
Six countries 24days $1,189.00 
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Don’t miss this important 
new book by J. B. Phillips! 


GOD OUR CONTEMPORARY 


A brilliant examination of the 
central truths of Christianity — 
and the author’s reasons for be- 
lieving that only the Christian 
faith contains logical and work- 
able solutions to the problems of 
modern man. 
“This is popular theology and pop- 
ular expression at its best.” 
—The Christian Century 


An inspiring and thoughtful 
Christmas gift! 


Cloth, $2.50 Paperback, $1.25 
The Macenillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y, 
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Recommended by Presbyterian 
Boards and Agencies 


@The Mission Yearbook of 
Prayer, a guide for use in daily 
prayer, lists the United Presbyterian 
missionaries and fraternal workers 
in this country and overseas. Their 
names, assignments, and places of 
service are briefly sketched. The al- 
phabetical indexes of workers, re- 
tired missionaries, institutions, proj- 
ects, and national missions stations 
are excellent for reference needs; 
detailed maps and worship sugges- 
tions are also included. 

To enable United Presbyterians 
to include specific missionaries and 
fraternal workers in their daily de- 
votions, a certain day during the 
vear is assigned to each overseas 
area of service and each national 
missions station with its personnel. 
This unity of prayer gives valuable 
support to the missionaries and fra- 
ternal workers, assuring them of the 
remembrance and concern of the 
Church. 


@ The Mission Yearbook of Prayer 
is now being used by thousands of 
United Presbyterians all over the 
world in their personal daily devo- 
tions. It should also be utilized in 
prayer meetings, meetings, 
and study groups. A short period of 
prayer for our Church’s mission 
workers builds a rich Christian fel- 
lowship. Many a vacation trip has 


circle 


been rerouted to include visits to 
mission areas because of the inter- 
est developed in their work. Some 
missionaries have told of receiving 
them of remem- 
brance by particular groups on their 
special day 


letters assuring 


@ The Mission Yearhook of Prayer, 
1961, is now available at the three 
Presbyterian Distribution Service 
Fliers 
for promotion use may also be se- 
cured from PDS or from area secre- 
taries. 


Centers at 50 cents a copy 


Order From: 


Presbyterian Distribution Service 

225 Varick St.. New York 14, N. Y. 

200) W. Adams St.. Chicago 6, Il 

244 McAllister St.. San Francisco 2 
Calif 








SEEN AND HEARD by John R. Fry 





Ustinov, Flintstones, 


— opens up with a shot of 
slave Kirk Douglas digging around 
on the mountains, but then comes Peter 
Ustinov onto the scene, and the movie 
business will hardly be the same again. 
He is a clown of such sophisticated pro- 
portions and such elegant acting man- 
ners that even Laurence Olivier and 
Charles Laughton run for cover before 
the curtain closes 210 screen minutes 
(225 audience minutes) later. Ustinov 
himself is worth the price of admission. 
Since the movie is also a meller-meller- 
drammer, watching it is very much like 
seeing a double feature with both movies 
being shown at the same time. 

Plot: Douglas is a slave. Ustinov is a 
prosperous gladiator merchant and 
trainer. He buys Douglas. Douglas fo- 
ments a rebellion. He rallies an army of 
escaped slaves and marches to the sea. 
Aristocrat-fascist Olivier and the people’s 
Senator Laughton argue and _ intrigue 
about the fate of Rome. Laughton wants 
to let the slaves go. Olivier wants to rule 
Rome by taking his soldiers out to kill 
every last one of Douglas’ slave army. 
Olivier wins. Douglas, in the meantime, 
gets to the sea, but also falls in love with 
Jean Simmons. His slave army is stymied 
by some tricky pirates. He marches back 
toward Rome. Olivier kills the whole out- 
fit except a few whom he crucifies at reg- 
ular intervals on the road back to Rome, 
including Douglas—BUT not before 
Douglas is allowed to see his newborn 
son, who, through the good offices of 
Laughton and Ustinov, has been set free. 
Curtain. 

It doesn’t sound like much. It is, for- 
tunately, a much better movie than it 
has any right to be, solely because of the 
classy jobs turned in by the real profes- 
sionals. Also, Jean Simmons is a moder- 
ately good actress as well as very good 


looking. 


The creators of “Huckleberry Hound” 
have had that entry on Tuesday evenings 
for a year or so. It has served as an oasis 
in the vast Sahara of weekly television 
that stretches between Sunday afternoon 
and the Saturday football game. Another 
oasis has appeared this season, fashioned 
by the same Huckleberry Hound people. 
It can be found on Friday nights at 8:30 
est, and goes by the name of “The Flint- 
stones.” This is a cartoon program about 
stone-age folks with hilarious sight gags 


and the Brass Palm 


such as cars that have stone wheels and 
the driver's legs for a motor, a dinosaur 
used as a steam shovel, stone tablet 
newspapers, and so on. But it also has a 
point of view that is directly satirical of 
the entire suburban apparatus upholding 
our fair land. This makes it good fun for 
children whose sense of humor has not 
been irreparably jaded by the Three 
Stooges and for parents who can afford 
to laugh at themselves. 


“The Family Classics” series is off now 
on its ambitious adventure to “do some- 
thing worth while for a change.” It runs 
monthly on a two-part, Friday- and Sat- 
urday-night basis, beginning on each 
night at 7:30 est. To date it has done 
“The Scarlet Pimpernel” and “The Three 
Musketeers.” Both outings have been 
very talky and less than classic in their 
handling of these oft-told tales. 


Seen and Heard’s “Brass Palm” award 
is belatedly given to NBC’s Huntley and 
Brinkley for their election-night cover- 
age. They completely took the play away 
from the RCA 501, were moderately ur- 
bane even in the wee hours, and at times 
witty in an offhand double sec manner. 
This race was never close. Walter Cron- 
kite of CBS just didn’t have the final 
drive, and John Daly of ABC went to 
sleep before the going became go and 
touch. 





On the Air 


National Radio Pulpit—Dr. 
Ralph Sockman, preacher. NBC net- 
work, Sundays, 10:05-10:30 a.m. 
(EesT). 


Pilgrimage—Series on “What Is 
the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A.?” 
continues discussions growing out of 
the National Council’s Triennial 
General Assembly, December 18. A 
program of Christmas music from 
England, December 25. ABC radio 
network, Sundays, 10:00-10:30 p.m. 
(est). 


The Art of Living—Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. NBC network, Sun- 
days, 9:15-9:30 a.m. (est). 
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- RESETTLEMENT 

- REHABILITATION 

- VOCATIONAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 

- FOOD AND CLOTHING 

- DISASTER RELIEF 


See “Shoppers’ Special,” Page 13 
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CHANGING PLANET, 
FIXED STAR 


(Continued from page 12) 


Prince of Peace. “God so loved the world”—not the 
Church, not the “good people,” but the world. It was 
the world he came to save by his willing identification 
with us and his sin-atoning death for us. And all of us 
(with the “Church,” the religious leaders of his day, 
in the lead), led the parade which led to Golgotha. 

The Christian plus is not a matter of privileged 
status. Nor is it a matter of superior wisdom. Christians, 
even Christians in important political positions, do not 
have any automatic advantage in the “art of the pos- 
sible” which is a graphic description of politics. There 
is no direct help from Christian faith for the hundreds 
of specific considerations, adjustments, and decisions 
which are the stock in trade of both domestic and 
foreign policy. There is no “party line” laid down by 
God himself, no short cut to either rightness or right- 
eousness. 

What, then, is this Christian plus? 

It is primarily a matter of motive. A Christian joins 
the struggle for peace wherever he can most effectively 
fight because God himself joined the struggle and 
fought—at the price of the life of his unique Son. This 
is our reason for caring. It is not fear only, though we 
are as rightly scared as the next fellow. It is not self- 
interest only, though we are as cussedly selfish as the 
next fellow. We care because God cares; because the 
Lord of eternity is also the Lord of time who created 
this earth for man and found it “good”; and because 
through the crucified and risen Christ he reclaims it 
daily for reconciliation, peace, and love. 


Insighis from God’s word 

Beyond this fundamental motive and the assurance 
of faith on which it rests, there are at least three further 
insights in God’s revealed Word which apply very 
practically to the issues of peace. 

The first insight comes from the Biblical doctrine 
of man. Having noted, with appropriate reluctance, 
that any public policy based on rosy assumptions about 
human goodness and inevitable progress is doomed to 
failure, we must go a step further and admit that to sin- 
ful man (that is, you and me) war is not altogether un- 
attractive. In fact, it has a fateful fascination. John 
Hersey’s novel, The War Lover, comes at an opportune 
time to recall to our attention the perverseness of our 
nature: our hate of self, our secret love affair with 
death. Hersey’s sick hero, flying his B-17 bomber with 
fiendish enjoyment, may be a caricature of us well- 
behaved, church-going Christians, but the caricature, 
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like all good caricatures, is recognizable. The war lover 
is not a stranger but a brother. Therefore, while we 
patiently work our way through the maze of means and 
ends related to the political framework of a just and 
lasting peace, we must also search for what William 
James has called “the moral equivalent of war.” We 
need to find a pattern of peace so exciting, so dynamic, 
that it will strip war of all its luster and morbid attrac- 
tion. 

The second insight comes from the Christian doctrine 
of the Church. Here we must hold high in our view 
the significance, both symbolic and actual, of the “Holy 
Catholic Church” (the universal community of Chris- 
tians, the “Christian International” ) epitomized by the 
World Council of Churches and expressed concretely 
in our work of missions and in our many works of mercy, 
both conducted increasingly on the basis of partner- 
ship and mutuality between the Older Churches and the 
Younger Churches. For the bond of cohesion that binds 
together Christians from all nations as members of 
Christ’s Ecumenical Church is more basic and, all his- 
tory to the contrary, more solid than any other human 
bond. 

Finally, there is an insight to be gained from the 
Christian doctrine of the “last things.” Genuine Biblical 
eschatology does not begin where human history ends, 
whatever form this end may take. It begins, rather, here 
and now, in the “realized eschatology” of Christ’s fin- 
ished work. In his own words: “In the world you shall 
have tribulation; but be of good cheer, I have over- 
come the world.” Of course, this assurance seems to be 
of scant help in the face of all the complex, specific 
problems to which Christians, and the Christian Church 
itself, must responsibly address themselves. But our 
very perplexity drives us back upon the Rock which 
is Christ. He is the cornerstone on which some will be 
dashed to pieces. But for others, he is the foundation 
of the Temple, and of the City of God which forever 
impinges upon the City of Man. Thus, in the final an- 
alysis, our overarching “Christian responsibility on a 
changing planet” is more fully to fathom and more 
faithfully to.demonstrate this impingement of a re- 
deeming Lord upon the full range of our common life: 
as Americans, as Christians, and as makers, for good or 
ill, of history. 

Our planet is changing. We cannot halt the tide of 
change, let alone turn it back, We must work with, and 
within, the disturbing patterns of change. But the 
Christmas Star is fixed, proclaiming . . . illuminating 

. reconciling. .. . 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 
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The Coin in the Christmas Loaf 


From the time Mama Spiro started 
mixing the dough until the bread went 
into the oven, Alkis hovered at her el- 
bow. He watched every move, especially 
when she dropped the silver coin into 
the dough. 

Once Alkis had been homeless, roam- 
ing the streets of Athens, Greece. Last 

Papa Mama had 
brought him to live in their orphanage. 
This was the first time Alkis had seen the 
baking of the “Christmas loaf.” But he 
had heard about it. He knew that who- 


ever found the coin was allowed to buy 


summer and Spiro 


candles to light the house at Christmas 
time. Oh, how he hoped that the money 
would turn up in his piece of bread to- 
night. Alkis had already picked out the 
candles he would buy—fat red candles 
from the store in the market place, next 
to the bakeshop. 

Mama was dividing the dough into 
six loaves. Following the Greek custom, 
she marked the cross of Christ on each 
loaf before she put it into the oven. 

While the 
crusty brown, Alkis helped Mama cut 


bread was baking to a 
up the vegetables for the evening soup. 

At suppertime Papa and Mama and 
their fifteen boys and girls sat down at 
the long wooden table. Papa prayed for 
God's blessing on the food. Then he 
ladled out bowls of steaming soup. 
Mama broke the good-smelling Christ- 


mas loaves and passed the pieces down 
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to the children on both sides of the table. 

Alkis’ heart was beating fast as he 
began to eat his portion of bread. He 
chewed each bite carefully, searching 
with his tongue for the silver coin. Not 
yet—not vet. There! his teeth cracked 
against something round and hard. 

The boy next to him slapped him on 
the back. “You got it, you lucky one!” 

Mama beamed at him, “Well, Alkis, 
we'll be depending on you to buy the 
candles.” 

As soon as Alkis 
started for the market place. It was dark 


supper was over, 
and chilly and windy in the street. He 
shivered, remembering how in other 
winters he had gone barefoot over the 
cold paving stones, with nothing 
around his ribs but a tattered shirt. He 
whispered a prayer of thankfulness to 
God for a snug jacket and boots to keep 
him warm tonight. 

The street grew brighter as he ap- 
proached the market place. In front of 
the bakeshop a small boy and girl in rag- 
ged clothes stood staring at the cakes 
and sweet rolls. Though Alkis had eaten 
a hearty meal of bread and soup, as he 
watched the children he felt again the 
pain of emptiness, In the old days he had 
often been too hungry to sleep. He knew 
how it hurt. 

Hesitating, he fingered the silver coin 
in his pocket. It was all the money he 
had. Beyond the bakeshop he could see 


the candles in the store window, the 
beautiful red candles he had _ been 
dreaming of. , 

The little girl pulled at her brother's 
arm. “Come away, Giorgos. Looking 
only makes you hungrier.” 

Alkis suddenly beckoned to the child- 
ren. He took them into the bakeshop, 
pushed his coin across the counter, and 
picked out four of the largest rolls. He 
gave two to each child. 

The boy started off at once, but his 
sister waited long enough to smile at 
Alkis and say softly, “Thank vou, God 
bless you.” Then she ran after her 
brother, eating as she ran. 
went 


When Alkis got home. he 


straight to Papa and Mama Spiro and 


‘told them what had happened. “And so 


I didn't bring anv candles.” 

Papa laid his hand on Alkis’ shoulder. 
“I'm glad, Alkis. Candles are beautiful; 
they remind us that Jesus Christ is the 
light of the world, But for someone to 
feed the hungry, to show loving care 
toward others, as Jesus taught us—that 
is the best reminder of all. The cross on 
loat 
than the money for candles, eh, Mama?” 

“Oh, candles!” Mama hugged Alkis, 
then stood off and gazed at him with 
affection. “I see a happiness shining in 
Alkis’ face that is all the light we need 
for Christmas!” 


the Christmas is more important 
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Ford Motor Company builds better bodies 





Which car is more 
rust resistant? 
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Special zinc coating protects body parts against 
corrosion in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 


The underside of a car body has 
exposed parts that are especially 
vulnerable now that so many chemi- 
cal compounds are used to keep roads 
clean and dry. In the Ford Family of 
Fine Cars, the most vulnerable body 
parts are galvanized, zinc-coated to 
protect them against rust and 
corrosion. 


> > * 


If you compare door latches, you will 
see that in our cars they are bigger 
and heavier than door latches in other 
cars. This makes for a tighter, 
stronger grip which reduces the possi- 
bility of doors springing open under 
impact. Statistics show that passen- 
gers who remain inside the car in an 
accident are twice as safe. 





Our car hoods have an advantage 
over most others. They are narrower 
in design. And not only are they made 
with double walls, but these walls are 
thicker. The result is extra rigidity 
that eliminates the fluttering that is 
so disconcerting at highway speeds. 

Also, our car hoods are insulated. 
Many others are not. That’s one 
reason there is less noise in the Ford 
Family of Fine Cars. 


. > 


Doors in the Ford Family of Fine Cars 
are stronger. They are braced with 
steel ribs. This means they are more 
rigid and therefore close tighter and 
quieter, reducing the likelihood of 
developing squeaks and rattles. 





Rubber body mounts are used to seal 
out road and engine noise. They help 
prevent it from being transmitted 
into the car. The more rubber body 
mounts there are, the more effective 
the sound barrier becomes. In the 
Ford Family of Fine Cars, with more 
insulating body mounts, you get a 
remarkably quiet ride. 


* * + 
The Ford Family of Fine Cars is so 
well built that dealers are extending 
’61 warranties to 12 months or 12,000 
miles, whichever comes first. See your 
dealer for the full quality story and 
let him show you his new warranty. 


Kird Neler Company, 


American Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


FORD +« FALCON - THUNDERBIRD - COMET + MERCURY + LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire” 
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